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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

A  FEW  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  present  volume.  Its 
publication  is  due  to  the  belief  that  many  of 
us  who  are  students,  both  younger  and  older, 
feel  from  time  to  time  the  need  of  definite 
guidance  in  reading.  We  wish  to  cultivate 
our  minds  and  keep  ourselves  in  touch  with 
the  best  thought  advanced  in  various  realms 
of  knowledge ;  and  yet,  apart  from  the  one 
or  two  subjects  to  which  we  may  have  been 
able  to  devote  particular  attention,  we  are 
often  far  from  conversant  with  the  wisest 
course  of  study  to  pursue,  or  the  best  books 
to  be  included  in  it. 

As  every  student  would  admit,  this  is  a  fact 
of  first-rate  importance.  To  begin  our  read- 
ing on  unwise  lines,  or  to  attempt  either  the 
wrong  books  altogether  or  the  right  books  at 
the  wrong  stage,  is  to  lay  up  for  ourselves  a 
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vast  sum  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  dis- 
couragement —  trouble  and  discouragement 
against  which,  as  we  know,  we  should  have 
been  safeguarded  at  the  outset  by  an  hour's 
consultation  with  an  expert.  Personal  access 
to  an  expert,  however,  is  for  many  almost  an 
impossibility.  The  purpose  of  A  Student's 
Library  is  to  place  every  reader  in  direct  touch 
with  the  expert.  Whichever  of  the  main 
branches  of  knowledge  he  may  desire  to  study, 
with  this  small  volume  on  his  shelves  the 
reader  will  have  within  a  moment's  reach  the 
careful  and  weighed  advice  of  one  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  with  authority.  And  therein 
he  will  discover  counsel  not  only  as  to  the 
particular  books  to  be  obtained  and  mastered, 
but  also  as  to  the  wisest  method  to  adopt  and 
the  order  in  which  the  special  line  of  study 
should  be  developed. 

A  Bibliography  has  been  added  at  the  end. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  a  larger  selection  of 
works  mentioned  for  his  consideration,  as  well 
as — in  the  case  of  such  of  the  essays  as  lent 
themselves  to  this  mode  of  treatment — informa- 
tion concerning  the  price  and  publishers  of 
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most  of  the  volumes  named  in  the  text.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  feature  will  increase  the 
practical  value  of  the  book  in  the  service  of 
students. 

Since  knowledge  cannot  be  marked  out 
into  precisely  exact  compartments,  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping  has  in  places  been 
almost  inevitable.  It  has  not  seemed  wise  to 
restrict  this  within  too  narrow  limits. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  in  view  of  the 
particular  readers  for  whom  this  volume  is 
designed,  the  books  mentioned  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  either  English  works  or  works 
of  which  an  English  translation  is  available  ; 
and  that  in  cases  where  contributors  have 
alluded  to  their  own  publications,  the  reference 
has  been  made  at  the  editor's  request. 

This  little  volume  is  sent  out  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  prove  a  small,  but  useful,  contribu- 
tion to  the  student's  equipment — a  contribu- 
tion which,  it  is  believed,  no  earlier  publica- 
tion has  attempted  to  furnish  in  quite  the 
same  way. 
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ON    CLASSIC    WRITERS   AND 
TRANSLATIONS 

By   FREDERIC   W.   MACDONALD 

We  have  been  somewhat  oppressed  in  recent 
years  by  Lists  of  the  Best  Books,  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  professional  and  by  amateur 
literary  advisers.  The  motives  of  the  com- 
pilers were  excellent,  but  the  thing  attempted 
was  impracticable.  To  name  the  hundred 
best  writers  in  universal  literature  would  be 
an  easier  task  than  to  name  the  hundred 
best  books,  but  even  that  would  be  an  undesir- 
able, if  not  an  impossible,  undertaking.  No 
individual  expert,  no  group  of  experts,  is  quite 
competent  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  very  attempt  presupposes  a  power  to 
weigh,  to  estimate,  to  assign  their  rank  and 
value  to  intellectual  products,  which  does  not 
exist  in  anything  like  the  degree  assumed.  A 
well-grounded  student  of  literature  will  take 
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such  a  list  for  what  it  is  worth,  will  criticize 
it,  strike  out  certain  names  and  insert  others 
in  their  place,  will  approve  or  disapprove  the 
principles  and  predilections  of  the  compiler, 
and,  in  any  case,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  it. 
But  with  a  young  reader,  or  student  of  slender 
equipment,  such  a  list  may  work  mischief. 
It  may  create  in  him  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
in  the  matter  of  his  reading,  calling  him  away 
from  books  that  are  not  in  the  list,  but  which, 
both  for  instruction  and  delight,  he  would  do 
well  to  read,  and  setting  him  upon  tasks  beyond 
his  strength,  with  a  sense  of  failure  and  dis- 
couragement as  the  result.  Let  the  humble, 
ordinary  reader — and  it  is  safest  to  count  one- 
self as  such,  the  exceptional  and  inspired  soul 
being  always  a  law  unto  itself — remember  to 
his  comfort  that  the  great  Masters  and  the 
'  volumes  paramount '  are  not  for  every  day 
and  hour,  but  for  those  best  moments  when 
we  are  disposed  and  prepared  for  them.  He 
need  not  be  ashamed  that  he  is  not  always 
in  the  mood  for  Spenser  or  Milton,  for  Bacon's 
Essmjs  or  the  Religio  Medici.  We  are  of 
Charles  Lamb's  mind :    '  In  the  five  or  six 
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impatient  minutes  before  the  dinner  is  quite 
ready,  who  would  think  of  taking  up  The 
Faerie  Queene  for  a  stop -gap,  or  a  volume  of 
Bishop  Andrewes'  sermons  ?  '  Macaulay  found 
recreation  in  books  that  certainly  have  no 
place  among  the  hundred  best ;  and  Tennyson 
would  turn  from  Pindar  and  Virgil  and 
Catullus  to  Conan  Doyle  and  Miss  Braddon 
and  Hall  Caine.  And  there  is  a  lesson  in  this 
for  the  austere  guides  who  prescribe  nothing 
less  or  lower  than  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  or 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters.  There  are  writers 
innumerable,  not  of  the  front  rank  or  the  inner 
circle,  who  are  at  times  better  companions  for 
us  than  their  more  tremendous  brethren. 

But  this  being  understood,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  in  the  domain  of  literature  there  are 
master-spirits,  Dii  Majores,  who  rule  the  whole 
Pantheon,  and  '  volumes  paramount,'  to  use 
Wordsworth's  phrase  once  more,  that  are  as 
fixed  stars  among  planets  that  rise  and  set. 
'  Milton,'  wrote  De  Quincey, '  is  not  an  author 
amongst  authors,  not  a  poet  amongst  poets, 
but  a  power  amongst  powers  ;  and  the  Paradise 
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Lost  is  not  a  book  amongst  books,  not  a  poem 
amongst  poems,  but  a  central  force  amongst 
forces.'  In  all  the  great  literatures  there 
are  writers  of  whom  similar  language  might 
be  used.  The  names  of  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  Greeks,  and  of  Virgil  among  the 
Latins;  of  Dante  in  the  literature  of  Italy, 
and  of  Shakespeare  and  ]\Iilton  in  that  of 
our  own  country,  stand  out  in  unchallenge- 
able pre-eminence.  There  are  no  fluctuations 
in  their  renown.  They  are  unaffected  by 
those  changes  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
from  time  to  time  alter  the  proportions  of 
poets  and  thinkers,  bringing  superannuation  to 
some  and  promotion  to  others.  They  occupy 
fixed  positions  in  our  sky;  and  while  lesser 
lights  shine,  now  with  increasing,  now  with 
diminishing  brightness,  their  lustre  remains 
what  it  was,  and  so  long  as  there  is  intellectual 
life  upon  the  earth  will  continue  to  be  what 
it  is. 

It  is  well  for  the  prentice  reader  to  start 
with  the  belief  that  this  is  so,  and  then  go  on 
to  learn  why  it  is  so.  The  state  of  mind  to 
which  every  question  is  an  open  question  is 
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not  that  in  which  to  begin  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, or  indeed  any  of  the  arts.  There  are 
questions  that  are  not  open  but  closed  and 
settled,  and  that  not  by  arbitrary  authority, 
nor  yet  as  the  result  of  successful  argument, 
but  on  their  own  evidence,  given  in  such  a 
direct  and  primary  way  that  the  acceptance 
of  it  is  a  test  of  the  faculties  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  As  the  old  keeper  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence  said  to  a  stranger 
who  remarked  that  '  he  did  not  see  much  in 
them,'  '  The  pictures  are  not  on  their  trial ; 
it  is  the  visitors  who  are  on  their  trial : '  so  is 
it  with  the  great  masters  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture. They  are  not  on  their  trial.  It  is  the 
successive  generations  who  are  brought  into 
their  presence  who  are  on  their  trial ;  and  it 
will  be  good  for  the  student  to  understand  this, 
and  begin  his  studies  in  '  admiration,  hope, 
and  love,'  not  in  scepticism  and  self-sufficiency. 
This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  and 
everything  that  Milton,  say,  has  written  is 
the  best  possible,  or  that  there  is  no  blemish 
in  anything  that  has  come  from  Shakespeare's 
pen.     A  fault,  a  lapse,  an  inferiority  here  or 
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there  is  quite  compatible  with  the  large  per- 
fection of  the  whole.  Nor  is  there  any  irrever- 
ence in  speaking  of  such  faults.  They  who 
have  done  so  with  best  effect  are  the  most 
convinced  behevers  in  the  high  and  unassail- 
able greatness  of  their  authors  and  the 
splendour  of  their  work.  In  a  word,  it  is  not 
to  the  verdict  of  critics  and  commentators 
that  the  Masters  owe  their  place.  That  place 
they  took  because  it  was  theirs,  and  the  best 
criticism  is  that  which  sees  that  they  were 
right  in  doing  so. 

How,  then,  should  a  young  reader  who  has 
had  no  specific  training  in  languages  and 
literature  approach  the  great  classic  writers  of 
antiquity,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
literature  of  the  civilized  world  ?  I  will  try 
to  suggest  a  course  midway  between  the  easy 
assurance  that  they  are  within  his  reach  on 
his  own  terms,  and  the  depressing  conviction 
that  such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  him  and 
he  cannot  attain  to  it.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  very  real  gain  in  being  able  to  assign 
great  writers  each  to  his  own  sphere  or  orbit 
as  regards  language,  time,  and  place,  and  to 
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know,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  to  what  stage 
of  history  and  of  intellectual  life  lie  belongs. 
Without  the  help  of  a  little  history  and  chrono- 
logy the  great  names  of  the  past  may  lie  in 
the  mind  a  mere  unsifted  heap,  a  collection 
jumbled  together  that  needs  to  be  sorted 
and  catalogued  before  its  contents  can  have 
sequence  or  meaning.  To  know  that  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Plutarch  were  Greek,  and 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus  were  Latin 
authors,  is  of  no  value  if  we  know  nothing 
as  to  what  they  wrote,  or  when,  and  how  they 
stand  related  to  the  literature  to  which  their 
works  belong.  Suppose  one  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects,  with  a  view  of  acc^uiring  all 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  of  passing  an  examina- 
tion, to  have  made  a  list  of  English  authors, 
alphabetical,  say,  with  a  view  of  assisting 
recollection,  in  which  Carlyle  and  Chaucer, 
Dickens  and  Dryden,  Macaulay  and  Milton, 
Edmund  Spenser  and  Herbert  Spencer,  are 
found  side  by  side,  and  there  is  in  his  mind  no 
notion  of  the  different  worlds  in  which  they 
moved,  and  of  the  vast  distances  by  which 
in  every  respect  they  were  separated ;  should 
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we  not  agree  that  his  knowledge  of  English 
literature  was  no  knowledge  at  all  ?  The 
moral  of  this  is,  that  before  laying  siege  to  a 
classic  work  because  of  its  renown,  one  should 
know  what  it  is  that  he  is  attacking.  Some 
preparatory  instruction,  such  as  may  be  got 
from  easily  accessible  sources,  as  to  who  and 
what  our  author  is,  in  what  environment  he 
grew,  at  what  point  he  joined  the  procession 
of  the  immortals,  and  what  gifts  he  brought 
to  the  treasury,  will  be  of  immense  service  to 
those  who  seek  acquaintance  with  any  notable 
work  of  ancient  literature.^ 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  trans- 
lation, for  I  am  writing  for  those  who  can 
only  come  at  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature 
through  such  a  medium.  The  conditions  of  a 
perfect  translation  as  laid  down  by  eminent 
authorities  are  never  fully  realized.  On  this 
subject  there  is  a  copious  literature,  to  which 
King  James's  Translators  of  the  Bible,  Dryden, 
Fraser-Tytlor,  Professor  Conington,  INIatthew 

^  Latin  Literature,  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  (Jolin  Murray), 
will  be  found  invaluable  in  the  respects  above  named. 
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Arnold,  Francis  W.  Newman  and  many  more 
have  contributed.  Few  have  written  better 
upon  it  than  Dryden,  whose  own  efforts  go 
far  to  show  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reproducing  Latin  poetry 
in  an  English  version.  Whether  he  always 
conforms  to  the  canons  he  has  laid  down,  is 
another  matter.  The  difificulties  in  the  way 
of  a  good  translation  are  obvious.  No  two 
languages  answer  to  each  other  in  the  exact 
signification  of  the  words  in  their  vocabulary. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  the  widest  differences 
of  idiom,  or  the  way  of  saying  things ;  and 
beyond  that  again  are  the  subtle  differences 
of  effect  attaching  to  words  and  expressions 
which  at  first  appear  to  be  of  identical  or 
equivalent  meaning.  To  carry  over  from  one 
language  to  another  not  merely  the  thought 
itself,  but  the  tone,  the  emotional  quality,  the 
suggestiveness  to  the  ear  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  words  originally  employed — hie 
labor,  Jioc  opus  est,  this  is  the  task  that  defies 
and  defeats  the  translator,  especially  the  trans- 
lator of  poetry.  '  Horace  cannot  be  trans- 
lated,' say  the  critics,  and  the  translators  of 
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Horace  agree.  Who,  again,  has  reproduced 
in  English  Virgil's  '  ocean-roll  of  rhythm,' 
his  '  golden  phrase,' 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
Often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ? 

The  most  successful  translations  are  also 
failures,  as  those  who  have  made  them  are  for 
the  most  part  aware,  although  the  success 
may  be,  in  its  own  way,  as  real  as  the  failure. 
'  A  translator  of  Virgil  into  English  verse,' 
says  the  late  Lord  Bo  wen  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  own  version,  '  finds  the  road  along  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  travel  strewn  with  the 
bleaching  bones  of  unfortunate  pilgrims  who 
have  preceded  him.'  But  the  sight  of  these 
bones  does  not  turn  him  from  the  path.  No 
one  knew  the  dangers  better  than  that  admir- 
able scholar.  Professor  Conington.  '  It  is 
idle,'  he  said, '  to  discuss  who  has  come  nearest 
to  the  style  and  language  of  Virgil,  when  no 
one  has  come  within  any  appreciable  distance ' ; 
and  having  said  this,  he  who  was  acquainted 
with  every  version  in  the  English  tongue  set 
himself  to  produce  another.    Since  his  time 
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William  Morris,  a  great  poet,  and  Mr.  Mackail, 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
have  done  the  same.  The  strong  desire  that 
has  moved  so  many  minds  to  attempt  a  task 
in  which  success  can  only  be  relative  and 
partial,  and  failure  in  certain  great  respects 
is  inevitable — such  a  desire  must  have  its 
justification.  It  is  part  of  the  tribute  that 
mind  pays  to  mind,  the  scholar  to  the  master, 
the  follower  to  his  leader  and  lord.  To  imitate 
and  reproduce  that  which  delights  and  moves 
us,  to  widen  its  influence  by  making  others 
feel  its  power,  though  it  be  at  second  hand, 
is  an  instinct  that  needs  no  apology.  More- 
over the  pains  and  pleasures  of  translation 
have  a  fascination  which  to  many  strong  and 
cultivated  minds  is  irresistible.  Nearly  every 
labourer  in  this  field  has  borne  witness  to  it. 
When  Cowper  had  finished  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  I  have  found 
this  work,  laborious  as  it  has  been,  during 
the  five  years  a  perpetual  source  of  amusement 
to  me,  and  of  amusement  so  delightful  that  I 
despair  of  ever  stumbling  on  the  like  again.' 
The  testimony  of  Pope,  the  most  renowned 
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of  Homer's  translators,  is  to  the  same  effect : 
'  In  the  beginning  of  my  translating  the  Ilicid^ 
I  wished  anybody  would  hang  me  a  hundred 
times.  When  I  was  thoroughly  got  into  the 
way  of  it,  I  did  the  rest  with  pleasure.' 

But  the  translation  of  the  Classics  has  a 
larger  justification  than  that  derived  from  the 
gratification  of  the  translator.  Its  best  result 
is  found  in  the  service  it  has  done  to  literature 
in  its  widest  aspect,  and  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  It  is  a  fact 
of  immense  significance  that  the  Bible  has 
exercised  its  greatest  influence  upon  mankind 
through  translated  versions;  and  although 
that  is  largely  due  to  special  causes  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak,  the  fact 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  subject  of 
translation  is  before' us.  Something  of  original 
excellence  is  doubtless  lost  in  any  translation, 
but  that  which  can  be  carried  over  from  one 
language  to  another  may  be  of  the  highest 
value.  Translations  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classic  writings  were  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
earlier  and  later  Renaissance,  and  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  thought  and  civiliza- 
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tion  of  modern  Europe.  For  the  way  in  which 
a  prepared  and  impressible  mind  can  be  moved 
by  a  Greek  poet  read  in  an  English  version, 
we  have  but  to  recall  Keats'  sonnet,  On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer.  Not  every 
youth  who  has  looked  into  an  English  Homer 
has  felt 

Like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken, 

for  such  youths  as  Keats  are  exceedingly  rare  ; 
but  Pope's  Homer  and  Dryden's  Virgil,  and 
translations  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Don 
Quixote,  have  led  innumerable  readers  into  '  the 
realms  of  gold.'  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Arabic 
turned  into  more  or  less  successful  English, 
have  opened  for  them  new  worlds  of  wonder 
and  delight.  And  Pope's  Homer,  that  has 
been  laughed  at  and  sneered  at  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  classic,  has  done  this  service 
to  many  who  have  lived  to  repay  it  by  their 
devotion  to  literature  and  scholarship.  Even 
if  we  admit  that  Homer  would  not  recognize 
himself  in  the  garb  with  which  Pope  provided 
him,  it  is  vain  to  deny  to  Pope's  version  great 
literary   qualities.    It  has   grateful   mention 
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from  men  differing  in  cast  of  mind  as  widely 
as  Gibbon,  Walter  Scott,  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

And  so  I  would  encourage  those  in  whom 
the  mind  is  awake  and  athirst  to  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  writers  of  that  Graeco- 
Roman  world  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  If 
it  can  be  done  by  mastering  the  languages  in 
which  they  wrote,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  if 
not,  there  are  translations  near  at  hand  that 
will  serve  their  need,  extending  their  horizon 
and  revealing  to  them  wide  and  fruitful  regions 
of  intellectual  life  which  they  are  at  liberty 
to  go  up  and  possess. 


THE   MASTERPIECES   OF 
LITERATURE 

By  E.  E.  KELLETT,  M.A. 

In  writing  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  study 
of  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  I  feel  some- 
what like  the  Scottish  minister  who  had  to 
preach  on  eternity.  He  began  by  saying : 
'  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  exhaust  such  a 
theme  as  this  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal.' 
A  few  more  or  less  disconnected  hints,  a 
few  generalizations  divorced  from  their  saving 
clauses,  will  be  all  I  can  hope  to  compress 
into  a  dozen  pages  ;  but  I  trust  that,  if  read 
in  a  generous  spirit,  they  may  be  found 
useful. 

Let  me  begin  wi.th  one  piece  of  general 
advice.  In  studying  a  classical  work  of  any 
difficulty,  even  if  it  be  in  our  own  language, 
we  should  not  eschew  annotated  editions.  I 
know  well  the  common  saying  that  notes  are 
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an  evil ;  but,  like  Government,  they  are  a 
necessary  one.  I  have  always  thought  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  the  type  of  the  true  scholar 
— '  How  can  I  understand  what  I  read  unless 
some  one  should  guide  me  ?  '  Only  an  in- 
telligent man  could  have  said  that.  Who, 
for  example,  could  appreciate  the  Divine 
Comedy — I  care  not  how  profound  an  Italian 
scholar  he  may  be — without  the  help  of 
annotations  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Senior 
Classic  could  make  sense  of  the  Satires  of 
Horace  or  of  Persius  if  the  commentators 
had  not  made  the  path  easy  for  him.  The 
case  is  the  same,  more  or  less,  with  Shakes- 
peare. Ordinary  Englishmen  often  fancy  that 
because  Shakespeare  wrote  in  English,  they 
can  understand  him  easily  enough  without 
the  '  encumbrance '  oi  notes.  A  slight  test 
will  soon  show  such  people  their  mistake. 
Here  is  a  short  passage  from  the  Winter''s 
Tale— 

Affection,  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held  ; 
Commiinicat'st  with  dreams — how  can  this  be  ? 
With  what's  unreal  thou  co-active  art, 
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And  fellow'st  nothing  ;    then,  'tis  very  credent 
Thou  must  conjoin  with  something,  and  thou  dost. 

Does  the  reader  understand  that  ?  If  he  does, 
I  can  easily  find  him  a  score  of  harder  passages. 
Notes,  then,  are  a  necessity.  It  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  notes  which  explains  the  innumerable 
misinterpretations  which  we  so  often  come 
across.  I  have  heard  people  a  thousand 
times  quote  '  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin ' — and  I  have  never  heard 
it  rightly  applied.  Of  course,  there  are  notes 
and  notes.  We  have  to  choose  between 
those  that  give  just  as  much  help  as  is  wanted 
and  no  more,  and  those  that  are  mere  tricks 
to  show  the  stretch  of  the  annotator's  brain. 
Such  notes  as  Birkbeck  Hill's  on  Johnson's 
Life  are  examples  of  the  former ;  for  the  latter 
I  could  name  certain  editions  of  Hamlet  or 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  which  counsel  is  darkened 
by  words  with  too  much  knowledge. 

In  an  Oxford  examination  there  are  two 
kinds  of  papers — one  on  '  prepared '  books, 
the  other  on  '  semi-prepared.'  Of  the  '  pre- 
pared '  books  the  student  is  supposed  to  have 
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a  thorough  knowledge ;  of  the  '  semi-pre- 
pared '  his  knowledge,  while  real,  is  not 
expected  to  be  so  minute.  I  would  advise 
my  readers  to  follow  a  similar  plan  in  their 
own  studies.  Let  them  have  one  or  two 
great  books  which  they  intend  to  master 
thoroughly ;  and  others  which  they  intend 
to  be  their  more  or  less  distant  acquaintances. 
Some  few  books,  says  Bacon,  are  to  be  chewed 
and  digested ;  others  to  be  tasted  or  swal- 
lowed. It  matters  little  how  few  are  the 
books  we  can  find  time  thus  to  digest,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  the  very  highest  class.  It 
was  the  thorough  digestion  of  one  such  book, 
the  Bible,  that  made  Bunyan  what  he  was. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  cannot 
find  the  leisure  to  master  one  such  book. 
But  it  is  almost  equally  desirable  that  this 
close  and  exact  study  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  less  thorough  knowledge  of  other 
books  :  nay,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  even  a  desultory  reading  of  many 
books — provided  always  that  this  is  not 
our  only  kind  of  reading.  There  is  much 
wisdom   in    Sydney    Smith's    saying    that   a 
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man  need  no  more  remember  every  book  he 
has  read  than  remember  every  dinner  he  has 
eaten.  But  every  man  who  aspires  to  any 
degree  of  culture  should  thoroughly  know 
some  book. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  wish  to  choose 
some  book  as  our  special  study,  I  need  not 
say  that  that  book,  if  it  is  not  to  be  worn 
threadbare,  must  be  of  the  very  best.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  have  an  exact  knowledge 
of  second-rate  authors.  I  have  known 
'  scholars '  who  have  given  years  to  Persius 
in  Latin  or  to  Gower  in  English ;  and  the 
results  have  been  appalling.  Such  men  are  like 
champion  players  at  marbles  or  tiddleywinks. 
They  may  not  have  been  born  for  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  they  have  certainly  narrowed 
their  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  man  becoming  narrowed  by 
any  devotion,  however  long  continued,  to 
Shakespeare  or  Plato. 

In  the  choice  of  this  great  writer  who  is 
to  be  our  daily  companion,  two  apparently 
contradictory  principles  will  weigh.  Both, 
however,  are   based   on  the   same   ultimate 
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foundation — tlie  avoidance  of  narrowness.  We 
should  choose  that  writer  whose  whole  tone 
is  farthest  removed  from  that  of  our  daily 
life.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  absorbed  in 
business  of  a  humdrum  kind,  some  great 
ideal  or  romantic  poet  might  well  provide 
the  wholesome  corrective.  A  tradesman  who 
knows  his  Shelley — and  such  a  man  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with — will  not  be  the 
worse  tradesman,  and  will  certainly  be  a 
wider  and  more  cultivated  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  also  that  the  chosen  author 
should  be  one  who  is  capable  of  being  made 
serviceable  in  our  daily  life  ;  some  one  whom, 
so  to  speak,  we  can  carry  with  us  into  the 
workshop.  For  example,  the  politician  might 
well  study  the  works  of  Burke  or  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  he  will  thus  certainly  cease  to  be  a 
mere  partisan,  and  will  discover  a  world, 
within  his  own  sphere,  which  will  astonish 
him  by  its  width  and  freedom.  There  should, 
in  fact,  be  the  book  of  general  use,  and  the 
book  of  more  special  purpose. 

I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  these  two  princi- 
ples.    Books  that  at  once  take    us    out    of 
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our  u^ual  groove  and  assist  our  adaptation 
to  it  are  rare  indeed.  For  myself,  I  can 
think  at  the  moment  of  but  three  or  four  of 
this  exalted  kind — the  Bible  (pre-eminently), 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and — to  a  less  degree 
— Homer  and  Browning.  For  persons  in  a 
different  sphere  of  life,  I  imagine  that  the 
list  would  be  even  smaller.  I  detect  myself 
inclining  to  enlarge  my  original  demand,  and 
to  ask  my  readers  to  choose  not  one  book, 
but  at  least  two,  one  of  each  kind ;  but  if 
leisure  is  not  sufficient  for  both,  I  prefer — 
with  hesitation — that  class  which  removes 
us  entirely  out  of  our  daily  round.  Every 
day,  in  that  case,  we  shall  enjoy  something 
of  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  return  re- 
freshed to  our  trivial  toil. 

If  we  know  a  foreign  language — say  Greek 
or  German — this  very  foreignness  will  have 
some  of  this  desired  effect.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  conducive  to  the  '  wise  passive- 
ness '  in  which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  we 
should  feed  our  minds,  than  for  the  harassed 
man  of  business  to  take  down  his  well-thumbed 
Faust,  and  read  again  those  amazingly  pene- 
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trating  maxims  which  stud  every  page  ;  or, 
like  Fox  when  wearied  with  his  years  of 
hopeless  opposition,  to  open  the  romantic 
page  of  the  Odyssey  once  more,  and  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  old-world  savour  of  that  best  of 
adventure  stories.  But  if  the  language  must 
be  English,  no  one  need  be  afraid  that  he  will 
fail  to  find  enough  to  satisfy  him  in  a  world 
which  was  sufficient  for  John  Bright.  And 
here,  obeying  our  rule  to  choose  only  the 
best,  we  yet  have  a  wide  choice. 

The  kind  of  work  chosen  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  reader's  bent.  He  may  be 
— which  Heaven  forfend — one  of  those  who 
cannot  read  poetry.  If  so — that  is,  if  after 
a  fair  trial  he  finds  it  is  so — then  he  had 
better  leave  on  one  side  the  highest  class  of 
literature.  He  need  not  waste  his  time  in 
regrets.  There  is  much  else.  Science,  and 
all  the  '  literature  of  knowledge,'  as  De 
Quincey  calls  it,  we  pass  by,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  '  literature  of  power '  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned ;  but  there 
remain   History,   Biography,   Criticism,   and 
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many  works  of  Philosophy.  Let  us  imagine 
that  he  chooses  Biography.  Here,  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  take  the  greatest  of  all  biogra- 
phies— Boswell's  immortal  Life  of  Johnson. 
First,  let  him  read  Macaulay's  two  Essays 
on  the  subject,  Carlyle's  Essay,  which  will 
provide  an  admirable  corrective  to  Macaulay, 
Leslie  Stephen's  monograph  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series,  and  perhaps  Birrell's 
paper  in  Obiter  Dicta.  A  rapid  survey  of 
Johnson's  ^period,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
better  Histories  of  English  Literature,  he 
will  also  find  desirable  ;  and  I  would  advise 
also  the  reading  of  Johnson's  own  Lives  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  as  well  as  of  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes.  He  will  now  be  ready  to 
take  up  Boswell  itself ;  as  I  have  hinted, 
though  there  are  many  good  editions,  that 
of  Birkbeck  Hill  is  the  best.  If  once  he  gets 
through  the  first  fifty  pages,  I  feel  no  doubt 
about  the  rest.  He  will  have  a  possession 
for  ever.  No  book  ever  written  is  fuller  of 
wit  and  homely  wisdom ;  he  who  knows  this 
book — though  nobody  ever  knew  it  thoroughly 
— ^has  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  an  example 
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of  simple  piety  on  which  he  may  well  model 
his  own  conduct. 

Or,  if  he  prefers  history,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  he  should  choose  Gibbon. 
Despite  the  curiously  affected  and  Gallicized 
style,  Gibbon  has  never  been,  and  can  hardly 
be,  superseded.  The  work  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  colossal  ever  conceived  and  carried 
through  by  a  single  man :  it  describes  the 
greatest  events  of  known  time,  and  in  its 
wide  sweep  is  not  unworthy  of  its  theme. 
It  has  been  worthily  edited  by  Professor 
Bury,  a  man  whose  erudition  is  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  Gibbon  himself.  I  know 
hardly  any  other  book  the  perusal  of  which 
is  so  likely  to  enlarge  one's  ideas,  or  to  lift 
one  so  far  above  the  weight  of  chance  desires. 
Its  mere  footnotes  are  a  liberal  education ; 
and  such  a  chapter  as  the  eighteenth,  on  the 
causes  of  the  success  of  Christianity,  will 
lead  the  student  far  afield,  as  he  searches  other 
authorities  in  order  to  verify  or  to  refute 
Gibbon's  conclusions. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  history  of  their 
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own  country,  the  introduction  which  has 
fired  more  people  with  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  is  Macaulay ;  and  by  '  Macaulay '  I 
mean  not  only  his  '  History '  so-called,  but 
his  historical  Essays.  These  need  no  annota- 
tions ;  from  the  beginning  Macaulay  was 
recognized  as  a  historian  whose  writings  the 
working  man  could  understand ;  he  took 
immense  pains  to  be  pellucid,  and  his  pains 
had  their  reward.  But  he  is  eminently  the 
companion  of  our  youth  rather  than  the 
teacher  of  our  age.  Equally  delightful  is 
Froude — the  careless  but  charming  in  style, 
and  the  still  more  careless  as  to  his  facts. 
He  is,  perhaps,  one  of  our  '  semi -prepared ' 
authors  ;  he  is  assuredly  not  to  be  studied  in 
detail — for  so  many  of  his  details  are  false  ! 

The  mention  of  Froude  leads  me  naturally 
to  the  novelists  ;  for  Fronde's  work  is  only 
one  of  the  best  and  most  enthralling  novels 
in  the  language.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  one  should  even  for  a  moment  admit  the 
possibility  of  including  novels  among  the  great 
works   that   deserve   the   close   and   lasting 
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study  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Nor,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  claims  novelists  now 
make  for  their  craft,  as  the  veritable  mirror 
of  nature  and  the  appropriate  medium  of  the 
modern  teacher,  can  I  really  admit  the  novel 
to  this  high  rank.  If  I  would  except  any 
from  the  condemnation  to  the  second  class, 
the  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
Scott.  There  are  some  who  make  a  point  of 
reading  the  Waverley  Novels  through  every 
year ;  and  Ruskin  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
*  every  word  '  of  Scott  deserved  close  attention. 
It  is  precisely  here  that  I  should  enter  a 
caveat.  Scott's  style  is  so  loose,  his  words 
so  often  hurriedly  chosen,  that  I  should  be 
inclined,  much  as  I  love  him,  to  keep  him  for 
the  third  class,  that  of  authors  to  be  '  tasted.' 
At  the  same  time,  such  is  the  force  of  a  rooted 
affection,  I  cannot  help  feeling  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  that  I  would  rather  spend  many 
hours  over  Scott  than  over  certain  authors 
whom  my  intellect  knows  to  be  profounder. 
Let  us  have  a  compromise,  and  propose  that 
every  now  and  then  the  great  study  shall  be 
laid  aside,  and   Waverley,  or   The  Heart  of 
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Midlothian,  or  Guy  Mannering  shall  take  its 
place.  One  cannot  forget  that  at  one  time 
Macaulay  caught  himself  preferring  The 
Mysteries  of  Paris  to  his  beloved  Plato.  Scott 
is  certainly  better  than  Eugene  Sue.  And  it 
is  a  narrow  culture  indeed  that  excludes  from 
its  domain  such  authors  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot,  or  Meredith. 

To  turn  to  another  kind  of  prose  author. 
A  course  of  the  eighteenth-century  Essayists 
might  suit  those  whose  periods  of  leisure  are 
like  angels'  visits,  short  and  far  between  ;  but 
dearly  as  one  loves  Addison,  one  can  hardly 
place  even  him  among  '  the  best '  ;  and  as 
for  his  successors,  they  are  '  thin '  indeed. 
I  fancy  that  after  the  Spectator  had  been 
finished,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  Arnold's 
volume  of  selections,  one  would  pine  for 
more  solid  fare.  Bacon's  Essays  are  of 
another  kind ;  though  they  are,  and  profess 
to  be,  concerned  only  with  worldly  wisdom, 
they  are  packed  with  sagacity,  and  as  mere 
literature  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history. 
Some  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  every 
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student  of  our  literature.  If  their  study 
leads  the  reader  on  to  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  the  Novum  Organum,  so  much 
the  better. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Burke,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  orators  and  thinkers — '  the  greatest  man 
since  Milton,'  as  Macaulay  in  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm called  him.  Without  necessarily  going 
so  far  as  this,  one  may  at  any  rate  safely  say 
that  for  those  who  love  profound  poHtical 
thought,  conveyed  in  matchless  rhetorical 
language,  no  study  could  be  conceived  more 
delightful  than  that  of  Burke.  Beginning 
with  Payne's  edition  of  the  French  Revolution 
or  Vaughan's  of  the  Speeches  on  America, 
the  reader  might  proceed  to  the  Thoughts  on 
Present  Discontents,  and  so  to  all  the  rest  of 
that  great  man's  work.  Or  again,  he  might 
take  up  De  Quincey.  Here  a  most  valuable 
exercise  would  be  to  have  in  hand  Minto's 
admirable  criticism  of  De  Quincey's  style, 
contained  in  his  Manual  of  English  Prose, 
and  to  study  the  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  stylists,  under  Mnto's  capable  guidance. 
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Few  authors  have  a  greater  range  than  De 
Quincey :  he  who  has  been  carefully  through 
but  three  or  four  of  the  volumes  of  Masson's 
edition  not  only  learns  the  highest  capacities 
of  a  majestic  '  periodic '  style,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  think  out  problems  of  history, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  the  mere  attempt  to 
solve  which  is  in  itself  a  training  of  the  best 
kind.  Discursive  as  he  is,  De  Quincey  touched 
nothing  that  he  did  not  illuminate.  From  a 
different  point  of  view,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  are 
equally  valuable.  They  open  fewer  avenues 
to  thought  than  De  Quincey ;  their  ideas 
run  in  one  or  two  well-defined  moulds  ;  they 
are  often  certainly  wild  and  paradoxical ; 
but  they  are  emphatically  stimulating.  Even 
where  we  must  disagree,  we  are  inclined  to 
revise  our  own  convictions,  and  perhaps  to 
give  them  a  new  and  better  shape. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  to  poetry  that  one's 
thoughts  naturally  turn  in  speaking  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  One  can  hardly 
claim  to  possess  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
English  literature  at  its  best  if  one  is  ignorant 
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of  its  poetry.  And  here,  if  any  one  desires 
a  charm  to  cast  a  spell  over  his  weariest 
hours,  he  has  not  far  to  seek.  Omitting 
Chaucer — for  though  his  difficulty  is  often 
exaggerated,  he  is,  perhaps,  too  antiquated 
for  our  purpose — we  still  have  remaining  such 
names  as  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Tennyson — to  mention  but  a 
few  out  of  many.  Any  one  of  these  is  a 
study  in  himself,  and  might  almost  be  set  as 
a  branch  of  a  Tripos.  The  appreciation  of 
Milton,  says  Pattison,  is  the  fine  flower  of 
the  highest  scholarship.  As  for  Shakespeare, 
he  has  exhausted  the  lives  of  scores  of  devoted 
students,  and  still  leaves  much  for  their 
successors  to  do. 

To  take  these  names  in  detail :  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  have  been 
well  edited  by  Kitchin  for  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Mayhew's  glossaries  to  these  volumes 
are  by  themselves  a  delightful  work  :  Buckle 
himself,  who  read  so  many  dictionaries,  might 
have  called  them  the  most  interesting  he  had 
ever  read.  But  the  poems  themselves  !  He 
who  can  read  the  second  book,  in  particular, 
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without  feeling  his  mind  enlarged  and  his 
heart  fired,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils.  From  these  two  volumes  one 
would  advance  to  the  Epithalamion,  by 
common  consent  the  loveliest  marriage  hymn 
since  Solomon's.  Church's  Life,  in  the 
'  English  Men  of  Letters '  series,  is  admirable. 
For  a  detailed  study  of  Milton,  Verity's 
edition  is  as  complete  as  scholarship  can  make 
it :  but  Masson's  Globe  edition  is  handy,  and 
as  excellent  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
name  of  its  editor.  The  Wordsworth,  in  the 
Globe  edition,  is  adorned  with  an  Introduction 
by  John  Morley.  Shelley  is  an  author  who 
needs  as  close  attention  as  any  modern  writer. 
Rapid  reading,  in  his  case,  is  almost  worse 
than  useless.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  taken  two  scholars  to  give 
us  an  adequate  edition  of  Adonais :  Mr. 
Prickard  has  dealt  with  the  classical  ground- 
work, and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  with  the  other 
aspects  of  the  poem.  It  is  with  this  little 
volume  that  I  should  advise  the  student  of 
Shelley  to  begin.  Stopford  Brooke's  Golden 
Treasury  Selections  might  follow.     After  that, 
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the  reader  may  be  prepared  to  launch  on  the 
boundless  sea  of  Shelleyan  literature,  and  to 
trust  himself  to  the  expert  pilotage  of  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman. 

Tennyson  might  seem  to  need  no  inter- 
preter. Those  who  think  so  might  do  worse 
than  purchase  Professor  Bradley's  Commen- 
tary on  In  Memoriam.  They  will  assuredly 
revise  their  opinion.  Commentaries  on  others 
of  Tennyson's  works  abound  ;  but  Dr.  Brad- 
ley's is  the  work  of  a  critic,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  man  of  deep  poetic  feeling. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  the  myriad-minded 
Shakespeare  who  will  repay  study  better  than 
any  other  writer  since  St.  John  the  Divine. 
And  here  one  has  no  doubt  that  one  has  found 
the  writer  who  will  both  provide  the  ideal 
element  to  contrast  .with  our  life,  and  the 
practical  element  to  aid  our  life.  There  is 
hardly  any  height  of  poetry  which  he  has 
not  scaled,  and  hardly  any  detail  of  our  daily 
round  which  he  does  not  illuminate.  He 
was  no  preacher — but  Robertson  of  Brighton 
found  much  in  him  to  help  his  preaching.  He 
was  no  tradesman — but  I  shall  never  forget 
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how  once,  in  a  railway  train,  I  met  a  trades- 
man of  the  so-called  lower  ranks.  A  certain 
incident  led  me  to  quote  a  line  of  Shakespeare. 
His  eye  brightened.  '  That's  Portia,'  he  said. 
'  What,'  I  cried,  '  do  you  know  your  Shake- 
speare ?  '  'I  read  him  every  night  after  my 
work,'  he  replied.  I  soon  found  that  this 
man,  apparently  a  dull  and  narrow  bourgeois^ 
had  a  source  of  daily  inspiration  which  a  prince 
could  not  despise,  and  which  would  remain 
with  him  unexhausted  for  a  lifetime. 

After  a  reading  of  the  easier  plays.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice^  As  You  Like  It,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Twelfth  Night,  the  student  should 
master  Dowden's  shilling  Primer,  and  then 
begin  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  taking 
the  plays  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  Hudson  or  Eolfe  will  provide  good 
notes  on  every  one  of  the  plays :  Verity — 
though  often  too  elaborate — has  notes  on 
perhaps  a  dozen.  Next,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  study  some  good  books  of  criticism.  First 
and  foremost  come  Coleridge's  Lectures  and 
Bradley's  splendid  Shakespearean  Tragedy : 
next,     perhaps,    Dowden's    Shakspere:    His 
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Mind  and  Art,  and  Moult  on' s  Shakespeare 
as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  The  best  life  is  Sidney 
Lee's  ;  that  of  Brandes,  though  inspiring  and 
stimulating  on  every  page,  is  often  fanciful, 
and  needs  to  be  read  with  caution.  Boas's 
Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors  contains  an 
easy  and  pleasant  introduction  to  every  play. 
These  books  will  suggest  others. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  pass  by  other 
names ;  that  of  Keats  the  lover  of  beauty, 
that  of  Byron,  above  all  that  of  Browning, 
the  most  profound  and  richly  endowed  of  all 
recent  poets,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  modern 
religious  teachers.  But  alas,  the  bounds  of 
time  and  space  forbid,  and  I  cannot,  like 
Milton,  overpass  them. 

Lastly,  let  us  avoid  pedantry  like  the  plague. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  he  who  knows  much  will 
be  a  pedant ;  it  is  the  little  knowledge,  as  a 
rule,  that  is  the  danger.  I  knew  a  man 
once,  a  mathematician,  who  wished  to  correct 
the  narrowness  of  mathematics  by  a  little 
literature.  I  advised  him  to  read  Shake- 
speare. Some  months  later,  he  came  to  me 
in    triumph.     '  I    think    I've    got    the   thing 
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now,'  he  said,  '  I've  learnt  by  heart  two 
thousand  consecutive  lines ! '  And  so  he 
had ;  he  knew  everything  correctly,  stage- 
directions,  '  A  tucket  sounds,'  '  Enter  sol- 
diers,' and  all  included  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  pain  that  I  realized  that  he  was 
still  without  the  literary  feeling.  He  was  a 
pedant :  he  was  a  mathematician  even  when 
studying  Shakespeare.  But  his  pedantry  was 
due  to  his  ignorance  of  what  literature  is.  In 
his  own  subject  he  was  the  reverse  of  a  pedant. 
In  urging  the  avoidance  of  pedantry,  then,  I 
am  really  urging  only  the  thorough  study  of 
the  books  I  have  mentioned  and  of  many 
others.  As  each  one  is  mastered  there  will 
arise  the  chastening  sense  of  worlds  yet  to 
conquer,  until  we  shall  arrive  at  the  height 
of  Socratic  wisdom,  and  know  only  that  we 
know  nothing. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  WILFRID  J.  MOULTON,  M.A. 

No  thoughtful  mind  can  approach  the  study 
of  the  Bible  without  a  sense  of  reverence 
and  of  wonder.  No  one,  whatever  his  personal 
religious  opinions  may  be,  can  deny  that  we 
have  to  deal  here  with  the  most  influential 
book  in  the  world's  literature.  WTien  the 
last  word  of  knowledge  has  been  said  about 
its  growth  and  structure,  the  great  fact  still 
remains  that  '  The  mystery  with  which  we 
are  face  to  face  in  Scripture  is  that  of  a 
message  or  word  from  God,  a  divine  book, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  age-long  experience, 
has  actually  produced  in  every  period  which 
has  followed  its  completion  spiritual  results  of 
infinite  magnitude  and  importance.'  ^  When 
to  this  thought  we  add  the  memories  of  the 

^  Ottley,  Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  16. 

4« 
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struggles  of  our  own  Reformers  to  secure  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  martyrs  who  laid 
down  their  lives  rather  than  surrender  their 
right  to  take  and  read  this  Book  of  books, 
we  cannot  fail  to  hear  the  voice  which  says  : 
*  Put  ofi  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 

Whilst,  however,  the  reverence  that  the 
Bible  so  justly  claims  should  compel  us  to 
humility  and  devoutness,  there  is  no  study 
where  it  is  more  essential  to  rid  ourselves  of 
preconceived  ideas  and  prejudices.  Half 
the  objections  brought  against  the  Bible 
to-day  are  based  upon  erroneous  notions  of 
what  it  professes  to  be. 

By  some  the  Bible  has  been  thought  of  as 
an  infallible  guide  to  science  and  to  all  know- 
ledge possible  to  man,  a  conception  which 
ignores  the  gradual  process  by  which  we 
have  come  to  understand  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  which  has  led  many  erroneously 
to  believe  that  they  must  choose  between 
loyalty  to  truth  and  obedience  to  faith. 

By  others  the  Bible  has  been  thought  of  as  a 
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string  of  texts  to  prove  and  illustrate  certain 
dogmas,  an  idea  which  obscures  the  fact  that 
all  history  has  been  the  slow  unfolding  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  forgets  that  the 
fullness  of  time  was  brought  in  by  Christ. 

Others,  again,  starting  with  the  belief  that 
everything  in  the  Bible  must  be  '  true,'  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  understand  perfectly 
what  the  word  '  true '  means,  and  never 
stop  to  consider  whether  truth  may  not  be 
conveyed  in  other  forms  than  those  of  literally 
exact  narrative. 

Turning  aside  from  these  mistaken  views, 
we  must  exert  all  our  powers  to  grasp  and 
hold  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible.  All 
through  the  long  history  of  mankind  God  has 
been  seeking  to  teach  men  to  understand  Him, 
so  as  to  win  them  back  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  to  restore  them  to  communion  with 
Himself.  For  this  purpose  He  chose  one 
nation,  the  people  of  Israel,  and  so  shaped 
and  controlled  its  history  that,  age  by  age, 
in  spite  of  manifold  errors  and  failures.  His 
nature  and  purpose  became  known.  At  last, 
when   the    time   was   ripe,    He  sent  among 
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that  people,  as  the  crowning  manifestation  of 
Himself,  His  own  Son.  The  Bible  is  His 
appointed  record  of  the  history  of  this  people, 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  religion. 
The  books  that  compose  it  are  all  in  direct 
connexion  [with  God's  historical  revelation 
that  culminated  in  Christ.  It  is  this  that 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  books. 
Whilst  many  other  books  have  been  written 
by  men  who  were  guided  and  helped  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  writers  of  these  books 
were  chosen  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  revela- 
tion that  runs  through  history  and  culmi- 
nates in  Jesus. 

There  are  many  books  that  might  be  sug- 
gested as  dealing  with  these  great  questions. 
Perhaps  the  most  helpful  of  all  is  Dr.  Dods's 
Lectures  on  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Nature. 
Starting  with  this,  or  with  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon's  little  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  reader  should  first  attempt  to 
gain  the  right  point  of  view  from  which  to 
survey  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Such  a  prepara- 
tion will  save  him  from  many  possibilities  of 
error, 

o 
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Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  tlie  various 
brandies  of  Bible  Study,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  about  the  most  essential  books.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  possesses 
a  copy  of  the  Revised  Version,  with  references. 
For  the  New  Testament  Dr.  Weymouth's 
translation,  The  New  Testament  in  Modern 
Speech,  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  Next  to 
these  the  most  useful  single  book  on  the 
Scriptures  for  students  of  limited  means  is 
Dummelow's  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary. 
This  contains  introductions  to  and  exposi- 
tions of  every  book  in  the  Bible,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  articles  on  history,  criticism, 
and  archaeology.  The  student  who  can  add 
to  this  Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
in  one  volume  is  rich  indeed.  An  adequate 
concordance  should,  be  obtained  as  early  as 
possible.  Westcott  used  to  recommend  the 
concordance  as  the  first  and  best  of  all  the 
tools  that  a  student  of  Literature  should  have 
at  his  hand.  This  is  especially  true  with 
reference  to  the  Bible.  There  are  many 
cheaper  books,  but  Young's  Analytical  Con- 
cordance has  the  supreme  advantage  of  show- 
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ing  at  a  glance  whether  the  words  of  our 
English  versions  represent  different  words 
in  the  original.  A  glance  at  the  references 
under  the  word  '  sin/  which  stands  for  nine 
separate  words  in  Hebrew,  and  three  in 
Greek,  illustrates  this  statement.  For  de- 
tailed exposition  the  most  valuable  series  of 
books  is  The  Century  Bible.  The  Century  Bible 
Handbooks  on  The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Old  Testament  History,  The  Reli- 
gion of  Israel,  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul, 
cost  only  sixpence  each,  and  are  concise 
and  scholarly.  Another  cheap  and  admirable 
series  is  provided  by  Messrs.  Black  in  the 
Guild  Text-books,  also  sixpence  each.  We 
may  name  the  volumes  on  The  Old  Testament 
and  its  Contents,  The  Neiv  Testament  and  its 
Writers,  and  Between  the  Testaments.  Of 
equal  value  are  the  Bible  Class  Primers  of 
Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  including  The  Exile 
and  the  Restoration,  and  The  Historical  Geo- 
grajihy  of  the  Holy  Land.  Further  references 
will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
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I.    The  Old  Testament 

History. — Recognizing  that  the  revelation 
which  the  Bible  contains  comes  through  the  his- 
tory of  a  people,  we  must  first  strive  to  gain  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  that  history  was. 
Accordingly  we  should  begin  our  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  historical  books.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  afterwards 
to  work  back  to  the  story  of  the  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Side  by  side  with  such  commen- 
taries as  have  been  suggested,  the  reader  should 
study  one  of  the  many  histories  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  Ottley's  being  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useful.  With  this  at  hand  we  shall 
be  able  to  place  the  people  of  Israel  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  under- 
stand how  in  turn  Syria,  Assjrria,  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  were 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
study  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
will  carry  the  history  a  stage  further,  but  for 
the  last  four  centuries  before  Christ  we  have 
to  depend  upon  extra-biblical  narrators.  The 
natural   position   of   Palestine,  and  its   geo- 
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graphical  features,  did  much  to  shape  its 
history.  A  good  Bible  atlas  should  be  con- 
stantly consulted.  G.  Adam  Smith's  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  is  a  book  full  of 
life  and  freshness. 

In  the  course  of  this  preliminary  study,  we 
soon  discover  that  the  most  important  thing 
by  far  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bible  writers  is  the 
religious  element  in  the  nation's  life.  Events 
that  would  fill  many  pages  of  a  modern  history 
are  dismissed  with  a  few  brief  verses,  as 
for  instance  the  extremely  important  reign  of 
Omri.  On  the  other  hand,  incidents  like 
David's  sin  with  Bathsheba,  of  value  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  only,  are 
related  at  length,  with  great  fullness  of  detail. 

Speakers  for  God. — It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, to  turn  now  to  the  interpreters  of  the 
religion  and  to  seek  to  understand  their  atti- 
tude. They  maybe  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Prophets  and  the  Lawgivers,  and  our  next 
task  is  to  study  the  writings  they  have  left. 

Beginning  with  the  prophets,  we  must  gain 
a  clear  conception  of  what  prophecy  was.  We 
must  learn  to  see  in  the  prophet  the  speaker 
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for  God,  who  interpreted  past  and  present 
in  the  light  of  His  providential  dealings  with 
mankind,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future 
as  destined  to  reveal  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah 
and  to  vindicate  His  authority.  As  a  general 
introduction  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Findlay's 
three  little  volumes,  The  Boohs  of  the  Prophets ^ 
which  carry  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  Judaean 
Captivity,  are  unsurpassed.  At  this  point 
also  the  reader  who  does  not  know  the  works 
of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  has  a  great  delight 
awaiting  him.  His  four  volumes  in  the 
Expositor's  Bible,  two  on  Isaiah  and  two  on 
the  Booh  of  the  Twelve  (Minor)  Prophets,  are 
not  only  full  of  eloquence  and  of  spiritual 
insight,  but  are  more  calculated  than  almost 
anything  that  has  ever  been  written  to  open 
the  sealed  books,  and  to  make  these  ancient 
teachers  of  truth  real  and  vivid  personalities. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  treated  by  any 
English  scholar,  though  Dr.  Findlay's  third 
volume  contains  a  wonderfully  sympathetic 
appreciation  and  estimate  of  his  character 
and   work.     Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  the  first 
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part  of  the  Exile,  may  be  studied  with  either 
the  Cambridge  or  the  Century  Bible  edition. 
With  the  books  named,  and  if  possible  with 
the  addition  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson's  fine 
article  on  '  Prophecy '  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hastings'  larger  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  or 
of  his  book  on  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  the 
student  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  see  what 
each  prophet  contributed  to  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, and  what  was  his  distinctive  task  in  the 
education  of  the  nation. 

Lawgivers. — It  is  next  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  work  of  the  lawgivers,  and  the  reader  must 
attempt  to  understand  what  Biblical  Criticism 
has  achieved  on  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible, 
the  Hexateuch.i  From  his  study  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  he  will  have  already  learnt  that 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
composite  works.  Ancient  notions  of  author- 
ship were  very  different  from  ours.  To  a 
nucleus  of  writing  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  succes- 
sive editors  added  matter  by  other  prophetic 

^  The  books  from  Genesis  to  Joshua  are  usually 
called  '  The  Hexateuch,'  or  '  Six  Books.'  They  are 
treated  together  because,  in  their  present  form,  they 
are  considered  to  make  a  literary  whole. 
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writers  dealing  with  similar  subjects,  or  pro- 
viding further  illustration  or  exposition  of  the 
truths  set  forth.  Hence  the  task  of  criticism 
is  to  separate  these  different  layers  and  to 
assign  them  to  the  periods  of  their  origin. 
The  most  brilliant  success  in  this  direction  has 
been  achieved  in  the  Hexateuch,  where  we 
are  now  able  to  see  how  the  laws  of  Israel 
grew  with  the  Hfe  of  the  nation,  and  how  the 
original  legislation  given  through  Moses  was 
gradually  expanded  until  it  resulted  in  the 
fully  developed  legalism  of  later  Judaism. 
To  gain  a  real  understanding  of  the  grounds 
of  these  conclusions,  the  reader  must  seriously 
study  some  such  standard  work  as  Dr.  Driver's 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  if  he  will  begin  by  carefully 
reading  Robertson  Smith's  Lectures  on  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
supplement  this  by  Kent's  Messages  of  IsraeVs 
Lawgivers,  he  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
main  positions  and  be  ready  for  further 
study.  The  positions  arrived  at  in  these 
and  similar  works  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  Dr.  On  in  his  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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Dr.  Orr  does  not  appear  to  the  present  writer 
to  have  shaken  in  the  least  the  main  grounds 
of  the  generally  accepted  critical  conclusions. 
The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which 
theory  of  the  laws  of  Israel  best  explains  and 
agrees  with  the  history  he  has  studied. 

The  student  who  finds  the  whole  processes 
of  '  The  Higher  Criticism '  perplexing  and 
disturbing  should  remember  that  the  word 
'  criticism '  does  not  mean,  as  its  common 
use  often  suggests,  *  fault-finding,'  but  simply 
'  judgement.'  It  is  derived  from  the  word 
used  by  our  Lord  when  He  said  :  '  Why  even 
of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? ' 
The  '  Higher  Criticism '  is  the  judgement 
formed  on  the  '  higher  '  and  more  important 
questions  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  different  books.  Whilst  some  '  higher 
critics '  are  not  believers  in  Christ,  many, 
including  all  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  accept  Him  completely  as 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  have  taught 
us  to  recognize  far  more  wonderfully  than 
was  possible  before  the  divine  character  of 
the  Scriptures.    The  lectures  on  The  Higher 
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Criticism  by  Drs.  Driver  and  Kirkpatrick 
should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to 
estimate  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Early  Traditions. — When  the  legal  parts 
of  the  Hexateuch  have  been  studied,  there 
still  remain  the  intensely  interesting  narra- 
tives that  deal  with  the  story  of  primitive 
man,  and  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  Here  a  multitude  of 
questions  arise  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Biblical  narratives  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  archaeology  has  now  recovered 
from  the  ancient  Babylonian  tablets.  Dr. 
Driver's  fine  commentary  on  Genesis,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  recent  books  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, affords  abundant  material  for  this 
study,  and  is  of  priceless  value.  Dr.  Bennett's 
work  on  Genesis  in  the  Century  Bible  will  help 
those  who  cannot  obtain  Dr.  Driver's  book. 
For  more  advanced  students  Dr.  Gordon's 
work  on  The  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis 
may  be  recommended.  Dr.  McCurdy's  very 
full  work  on  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monu- 
ments gathers  together  most  of  the  material 
available  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of 
his  book. 
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Devotional  and  Wisdom  Literature. — 
We  must  now  approach  the  Psalter,  and  the 
books  of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
which  are  classed  as  '  Wisdom  Literature,' 
the  work  of  the  *  wise  men '  of  Israel.  Dr. 
Davison's  two  volumes  on  The  Praises  of 
Israel  and  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  serve  as  an  introduction.  The 
literature  on  the  Psalter  is  very  extensive. 
Kirkpatrick's  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Bible ^ 
followed  by  Dr.  King's  The  Psalms  in  Three 
Collections,  may  be  mentioned  here.  In  Job 
and  Ecclesiastes  we  meet  the  discussions  on 
the  world-old  problems  of  Providence.  Dr. 
Davidson's  edition  of  Job  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  is  in  its  way  a  classic.  The  Century 
Bible  is  once  more  a  useful  guide  to  the  other 
Wisdom  books. 

Daniel. — Lastly  we  must  read  the  book 
which,  as  practically  all  scholars  agree,  comes 
to  us  from  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the  book 
of  Daniel.  For  this  Dr.  Driver's  commentary 
in  the  Cambridge  Bible  should  be  our  guide. 
Here  we  see  the  triumphant  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  rule  of  God  and  in  the  establishment 
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of  His  kingdom  bursting  forth  unchecked  by 
the  fiery  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  Old  Testament  fitly  closes  with  the 
assured  declaration  that  '  the  kingdom  and 
the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heavens,  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  : 
His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  Him.' 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  first  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  two  other  lines  of  thought 
should  be  followed.  We  should  first  inquire 
how  this  varied  collection  of  writings  grew 
together  into  such  a  unity,  and  became  the 
Bible  of  the  Jewish  people.  Here  Dr.  Ryle's 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  read. 
Secondly,  we  should  try  to  understand  the 
growth  of  the  religion.  Ottley  on  The  Reli- 
gion of  Israd,  supplemented  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson  on  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  the  best  available  studies  of  this 
subject.  Dr.  Peake's  little  book  on  The 
Religion  of  Israel  may  also  be  mentioned. 
The  present  writer's  Fernley  Lecture  on  The 
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Witness  of  Israel  discusses  the  growth  of  the 
Messianic  Hope. 

II.    Between  the  Testaments 

Before  proceeding  to  the  New  Testament 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  growth 
of  thought  in  later  Judaism.  During  the 
last  century  and  a  half  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  much  was  written  in  Palestine  which 
helped  to  mould  the  thought  of  the  first 
Christian  generation,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  New 
Testament.  Two  British  scholars,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Charles  and  Dr.  W.  Fairweather,  have  done 
much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  this  period. 
Dr.  Fairweather's  article  in  Hastings'  larger 
Bible  Dictionary  on  the  '  Development  of  Doc- 
trine in  the  Apocryphal  Period,'  or  his  book  on 
The  Background  of  the  Gospels,  should  be  read 
if  possible.  If  not.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews' 
book  on  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times 
in  Palestine,  supplemented  by  the  Century 
Bible  Handbook  on  The  Apocryphal  Books, 
will    be    useful.    Dr.    Oesterley    is    another 
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scholar    whose    work    should   not    be   over- 
looked. 


III.     The  New  Testament 

In  approaching  the  New  Testament  we 
miss  many  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that 
made  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  so 
complex.  All  the  books  were  written  within 
a  space  of  fifty  years,  in  surroundings  upon 
which  we  have  a  wealth  of  information.  None 
the  less  our  very  familiarity  with  both  words 
and  subjects  may  be  a  hindrance,  and  the 
strongest  effort  should  be  made  to  see  clearly 
and  freshly  the  teaching  that  is  set  forth. 

Probably  the  best  elementary  introduction 
to  this  study  is  still  Dr.  McClymont's  The 
New  Testament  and  its  Writers.  More  ad- 
vanced students  may  refer  in  most  good 
libraries  to  Zahn's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  This  massive  work,  by  one  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living  scholars, 
shows  how  firmly  founded  are  our  beliefs  in 
the  genuineness  and  historicity  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.    Dr.  Peake's  Critical  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  New  Testament  is  a  recent 
and  valuable  compendium  of  critical  views, 
though  some  of  his  conclusions  are  question- 
able. 

The  Gospels. — We  should  commence  with 
a  careful  study  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  recog- 
nized almost  universally  as  the  oldest  of  the 
four.  Thence  we  should  proceed  to  the  other 
Synoptics,  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  extremely 
complicated  question  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  three  Gospels  may  be  considered 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson's 
Study  of  the  Gospels.  More  recent  works  on 
this  topic  by  Harnack  and  Burkitt  can  only 
receive  a  passing  mention. 

The  fourth  Gospel,  which  we  have  still  good 
reason  for  holding  as  the  work  of  the  old  age 
of  John  the  Apostle,  continues  to  form  one  of 
the  storm  centres  of  New  Testament  study. 
Acknowledging  frankly  all  the  differences  in 
form  and  style  between  this  Gospel  and  the 
earlier  ones,  the  reader  should  ask  whether 
it  is  not  the  same  Christ  that  is  revealed  to  us 
here,  the  Christ  as  He  is  interpreted  by  one 
who  knew  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but 
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who  has  come  to  understand  Him  far  more 
fully  through  his  many  years  of  loyal  service. 

We  should  next,  with  the  help  of  one  of 
the  many  lives  of  Jesus,  try  to  weave  into  a 
whole  the  narratives  we  have  read,  and  go  on 
to  ask  what  was  the  actual  teaching  of  our 
Lord  on  the  great  questions  of  life  and  faith. 

Throughout  the  New  Testament  the 
volumes  of  the  Century  Bible  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  help.  Gilbert's  Student's  Life  of 
Jesus  is  an  admirably  clear  and  well  arranged 
book,  though  Sanday's  Outlines  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  is  a  better  introduction  to  modern 
discussions.  Principal  W.  B.  Selbie's  little 
book  on  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  model  of  brevity  and  conciseness.  For 
preachers  Dr.  Smith's  The  Days  of  His  Flesh 
is  a  mine  of  wealth, 

A  book  of  singular  charm  and  power  is 
Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum,  which,  whilst  dis- 
cussing our  Lord's  methods  in  training  His 
disciples,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
difficult  questions  in  the  Gospels. 

The  Acts  oe  the  Apostles. — Passing  to 
the  early  history  of    the  Christian    Church 
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as  set  forth  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
we  should  read  that  book  with  the  aid  of 
Bartlet  or  Rackham.  Here  the  student  may 
begin  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day,  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay.  In  his  works  on  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  St,  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  and  in  many  Essays,  he  has 
vigorously  defended  the  credibility  of  St. 
Luke  as  an  historian,  and  illuminated  many  of 
his  chapters. 

The  Life  and  Work  op  Paul. — By  far 
the  best  introduction  to  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  for  a  young  student  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Findlay's  work  on  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  A  very  glowing 
and  eloquent  book  on  the  same  theme  is  by 
Dr.  Shaw  on  The  Pauline  Epistles.  Among 
the  many  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  that 
by  Sanday  and  Headlam  on  Romans  ranks  by 
this  time  as  a  classic.  Dr.  Beet's  book  on  the 
same  Epistle  furnishes  a  fine  introduction 
to  St.  Paul's  theology.  Other  commentaries 
are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Apocalypse.— We  have  still  to  name 
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the  most  difficult  of  all  the  New  Testament 
books,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John.  There 
are  still  many  unsolved  problems  here,  but 
Mr.  Anderson  Scott's  thoughtful  volume  in 
the  Century  Bible  brings  the  whole  case  be- 
fore us. 

The  General  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  remain.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the 
editions  in  the  Century  Bible  and  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson's  volume  on  Hebrews. 

Looking  back  upon  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole  Dr.  Adeney's  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment sets  forth  concisely  the  teaching  of  the 
various  books.  Dr.  Stevens's  work  on  the 
same  subject  gives  a  more  elaborate  treat- 
ment. For  the  history  of  the  whole  period 
Dr.  Bartlet's  work  on  The  Apostolic  Age,  and 
for  the  growth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 
the  work  of  Westcott,  should  be  consulted. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  the  student 
who  desires  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with 
modern  expository  work  on  the  Bible,  and  to 
be  informed  on  the  freshest  archaeological 
discoveries,  cannot  do  better  than  subscribe 
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to  the  Expository  Times  (sixpence  monthly). 
Let  him  remember  that  to  know  the  Bible 
thoroughly  is  the  task  of  a  lifetime.  If  he 
will  set  himself  year  by  year  to  master  some 
specific  part  of  the  course  that  has  been  out- 
lined, he  will  find  abundant  joy  in  his  labours, 
and  will  become  convinced,  with  a  growing 
certainty,  that  in  the  Bible  the  voice  of  God  is 
everywhere  heard. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY 

By  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE,  M.A. 

What  is  Theology,  and  why  should  I  study 
it  ?  If  we  can  find  an  answer  to  these  two 
inquiries  we  may  then  go  on  to  ask  a  third : 
How  may  it  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
To  deal  with  these  three  questions  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  present  chapter. 

I 

What  is  Theology  ?  As  far  as  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  concerned,  Theology  means 
an  ordered  account  of  what  can  be  known 
about  God.  The  Greek  word  logos  means 
ordered  speech,  as  distinguished  either  from 
action,  or  discursive  thought,  or  spontaneous 
and  random  talk.  Hence,  the  words  ending 
in  -ology  denote  an  ordered  account  of  the 
facts,  or  ideas,  connected  with  some  branch  of 
study.    First  must  come  the  collection  of  the 

«8 
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facts  or  ideas ;  then,  their  arrangement. 
Properly  speaking,  we^have  geology,  histology, 
or  theology  (to  take  three  examples)  when,  in 
command  of  the  various  facts  that  can  be  known 
about  the  earth,  the  cells  of  the  body,  or  God, 
we  discover  their  relation  to  one  another,  see 
how  each  is  substantiated  or  explained  by 
each,  note  the  sequences  between  the  various 
phenomena — '  laws  '  as  these  are  called — and 
build  all  the  bricks  and  stones  before  us  into 
one  noble  edifice. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that  Theology 
is  impossible,  either  because  God  does  not  exist, 
or  because  we  cannot  know  anything  about 
Him.  The  consideration  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  these  statements  is  called 
Theism ;  it  is  indeed  often  introduced  into 
treatises  on  Theology,  and  some  books  speci- 
fically on  this  subject  will  be  noticed  later. 
In  approaching  the  portals  of  Theology 
proper,  however,  we  assume  that  God  exists, 
and  that  certain  things  about  Him  can  be 
and  actually  are  known. 

But  surely,  if  God  exists  at  all.  He  must  be 
the  centre  and  soul  of  all  existence.     If  He  were 
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less  than  this,  He  would  not  be  God.  Whsit  we 
know  about  God,  therefore,  must  be  conter- 
minous with  what  we  know  about  all  existence; 
and  Theology  will  be,  not  simply  (as  she  has 
been  called)  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences,  but  the 
compendium  or  even  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  knowledge  at  which  our  search  and 
thought  have  arrived.  We  shall  be  studying 
Theology  when  we  study  the  earth,  the  living 
cell,  the  mind,  or  the  phenomena  of  human 
society. 

This  suggestion  contains  a  most  important 
truth.  No  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
God  should  ever  forget  that  in  studying  the 
laws  of  any  part  of  nature,  he  is  really  studying 
the  mind  and  plans  of  God.  But,  in  practice, 
the  consideration  of  what  underUes  the  various 
sciences,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIII, 
is  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  which,  for  the 
Christian,  must  be  the  endeavour  to  see  all 
things  in  God.  The  word  Theology,  on  the 
other  hand,  covers  a  territory  less  enormous 
and  more  manageable.  It  means  the  ordered 
statement  of  what  is  said,  or  implied,  about 
God  in  the  Bible. 
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Let  us  pause  a  moment  over  this  definition. 
In  that  large  and  varied  collection  of  ancient 
books  which  we  call  the  Bible,  we  find  personal 
narratives,  national  history,  poetry,  private 
and  open  letters,  and  much  beside.  But  in 
all  these  (naturally,  in  some  more  than  in 
others)  we  notice  that  the  writers  sometimes 
state,  and  oftener  take  for  granted,  certain 
views  about  human  life,  sin,  forgiveness,  good- 
ness, happiness,  death,  and  life  after  death. 
We  soon  notice  three  other  things  :  first,  the 
views  on  these  various  subjects  do  not  always 
appear  to  be  harmonious  with  one  another  ; 
but,  secondly,  every  writer  who  treats  of  any 
one  of  these  subjects  connects  it  in  his  own 
mind  with  his  idea  of  God  ;  and,  thirdly,  these 
views  of  the  different  writers,  while  not  identi- 
cal, are  soon  found  to  be  very  closely  connected. 

Here  then  is  the  scope  of  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy ;  and  its  difiiculty  and  its  promise  are 
both  apparent.  To  study  any  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  Biblical  writers  is  to  study  their  beliefs 
about  God  ;  and  these  beliefs  about  God  hold 
out  good  hope  of  being  reduced  to  an  ordered 
account. 
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Our  field,  however,  is  for  practical  purposes 
still  further  narrowed.  All  students  of  the 
Bible  know  that  the  two  Testaments  stand  on 
different  levels  and  have  a  somewhat  different 
value.  The  Old  Testament  shows  the  stages 
by  which  the  people  of  Israel  were  prepared 
for  the  day  when  God  spoke  to  them  '  in  a 
Son.'  Interesting  as  it  is  to  follow  these 
stages,  we  do  not  generally  consider  this  to  be 
a  part  of  Theology.  In  confining  our  study 
of  Theology  to  the  New  Testament,  we  not 
only  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  seem- 
ing inconsistencies  spoken  of  above  ;  we  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  we  have  put 
on  one  side  the  temporary  and  provisional. 
The  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  loose 
unity  of  the  changing  convictions  of  a  nation  ; 
the  unity  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  com- 
pact unity  of  the  teaching  of  a  Church.  Once 
this  is  realized,  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  illustrating  the  teaching  of  the  New  is 
doubled ;  and  certain  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching,  such  as  the  laws  and 
duties  of  a  Christian  society  and  a  Christian 
nation,  stop  forth  from  obscurity  to  a  startling 
prominence. 
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The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching, 
therefore,  like  that  of  Theism,  must  for  our 
purposes  be  considered  subsidiary  to  that  of 
Theology,  and  as  such  we  shall  refer  to  it  later 
on.  Two  other  studies  must  also  be  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  great  edifice. 
First,  the  history  of  doctrine  shows  how  the 
various  aspects  of  New  Testament  teaching 
were  examined,  developed,  and  sometimes 
(we  must  needs  add)  misunderstood,  by  suc- 
ceeding generations.  In  the  case  of  any  doc- 
trine, there  must  always  be  advantage  in  notic- 
ing how  it  has  successively  appeared  to  earnest 
thinkers  in  past  ages  ;  but  we  must  not  con- 
fuse our  study  of  the  doctrine  itself  with  what 
others  have  thought  about  it.  Secondly, 
Comparative  Religion  brings  before  us  many 
ideas  about  God  and  human  life  from  the  sacred 
books  and  teachings  of  other  rehgions.  Some 
of  these  are  strikingly  like  those  wliich  we  find 
in  the  Bible ;  others  again  are  very  different. 
In  some  cases  we  may  feel  that  the  teachings 
of  other  religions  are  nearer  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  are  some  of  the  beliefs  met  with  in 
the  history  of  doctrine.     God  has  never  left 
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Himself  without  witness  to  the  humble  and 
loving  heart.  Both  the  similarities  and  the 
dissimilarities  will  serve  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  characteristics  of  specific  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  ;  but  we  must  gain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  latter  before  we  can  usefully  illustrate 
it  by  the  former. 


II 

So  much,  then,  for  our  first  question.  We 
need  not  stay  very  long  over  the  second.  Why 
should  we  study  Theology  ?  If  the  reason 
is  not  plain  to  us  of  itself,  it  will  hardly  be 
made  plain  by  argument  or  exposition.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said.  The  student 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  drawn  to  a  subject  which 
has  riveted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
keenest  and  noblest  intellects  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  which  is  founded  on  writings, 
few  in  number,  small  in  bulk,  yet  admittedly 
at  once  the  most  widely  influential  and  the 
most  deeply  heart-searching  ever  penned. 
The  Christian  must  of  necessity  desire  to  have 
clear  notions  of  the  truths  on  which  all  his 
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hopes  are  built,  and  on  whose  reliability  he  has 
staked  his  whole  life. 

Ill 

How,  then,  shall  we  pursue  our  study  ?  Be- 
fore we  can  construct  the  edifice  of  our  ordered 
statement  of  what  is  said  or  implied  about  God 
in  the  Bible,  we  must  collect  our  materials. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  every  science. 
But  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  sciences, 
for  the  ordinary  student,  with  but  few  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  research,  the  facts  must  be 
gathered  vicariously  from  books ;  the  facts, 
the  data,  of  Theology  lie  open  to  every  reader 
of  the  Bible  who  can  quarry  them. 

We  must  therefore  begin  by  finding  out  what 
the  Bible  actually  says,  or  implies,  about  our 
great  subject.  If  the  larger  part  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  Biblical  writers  about  God  and  the 
topics  connected  therewith  were  stated  cate- 
gorically, this  part  of  our  task  would  be  easy. 
They  are  more  commonly,  however,  taken  for 
granted ;  and  when  we  find  a  definite  and 
categorical  statement  (as,  for  instance,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Atonement,  in  Rom.  iii.  23-26) 
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it  is  made  with  such  complete  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  argument  or  the  exhortation  in 
which  it  occurs,  and  is  brought  to  an  end  with 
such  rapidity  when  the  writer's  thought  begins 
to  pass  on,  that  the  statement  itself  is  felt  to 
need  as  much  exposition  as  the  implication. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  turn  to  books  on 
Theology  ;  and,  to  those  who  shrink  from  the 
task  of  quarrying  for  themselves,  it  might  seem 
amply  sufficient  to  work  through  the  books 
mentioned  below,  in  order.  But  here  we  are 
met  by  a  danger.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  be  impartial,  a  writer  on  Theology 
necessarily  occupies  a  definite  position.  He 
has  views  of  his  own.  He  believes  that  he 
knows  what  the  original  writers  meant,  as 
well  as  what  they  said.  He  would  hardly  be 
worth  reading,  indeed,  otherwise.  And  yet  it 
follows  from  this  that  his  readers,  unless  they 
are  prepared  for  a  very  keen  exercise  of  their 
critical  powers,  will  be  studying  what  their 
author  believes  about  the  Bible,  and  not  the 
Bible  itself.  If,  having  read  our  first  book, 
and  felt  it  to  be  satisfactory  and  convincing, 
we  turn  to  another,  to  pursue  the  subject 
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further,  we  shall  probably  find  that  our  new 
guide,  at  least  in  some  respects,  differs  from 
the  old.  He  has  his  own  conception  of  what 
the  Biblical  writers  meant.  And  if  we  call  in 
a  third,  to  act  as  umpire,  the  case  grows  still 
worse  ;  and  no  other  course  will  be  open  to  us 
than  to  throw  up  a  subject  on  which  there  are 
such  paralysing  differences  of  opinion,  unless 
we  actually  turn  to  the  Bible. 
'  Let  us  follow  a  wiser  method,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  Bible  at  the  beginning  of  our 
study.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew  and  read 
right  through,  in  order  that  when  we  reach 
the  last  chapter  of  Eevelation  we  may  feel  our- 
selves to  be  theologians.  Wliat  is  necessary 
is  that  we  should  select  certain  books  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  read  them  carefully 
through,  to  discover  what  light  they  throw 
on  the  various  subjects  which  we  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  included  in  any  scheme 
of  Theology. 

The  reader  to  whom  the  subject  is  quite 
new  would  be  well  advised  to  take  some  book 
dealing  with  theological  topics  from  a  familiar 
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and  practical  standpoint,  like  Dr.  John  Wat- 
son's Doctrines  of  Grace.  He  will  thus  form  a 
preliminary  idea  of  the  comitry  through  which 
he  is  going  to  travel,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  journey  should  be  pursued. 

We  must  next  consider  which  books  of  the 
New  Testament  we  shall  select.  I  should 
suggest  (though  I  have  not  space  here  to 
give  reasons  for  my  choice),  Matthew,  James, 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  John 
(Gospel  and  Epistles),  in  this  order.  The 
reasons  for  this  order  will  probably  be  plain  at 
once  to  readers  of  the  third  chapter  of  this 
volume. 

Next,  what  subjects  shall  we  take,  and  in 
what  order  ?  Here  again  we  must  pause.  If 
there  is  one  belief  which  is  clear  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  marks  it  off  absolutely 
from  all  other  books  that  have  not  come  under 
its  influence,  it  is  that  God  can  only  be  known 
through  Christ.  Whatever  else  this  statement 
may  mean,  it  means  that  if  we  are  to  learn 
what  the  New  Testament  has  to  teach  us  about 
God,  we  must  begin  by  finding  out  what  it 
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haste  teach  us  about  Christ.  This,  then, will 
be  our  first  task.  We  shall  read  through 
the  books  already  mentioned  expressly  to 
find  out  what  each  has  to  say  on  the  Person 
of  Christ,  His  relation  to  God  and  to  man. 
We  shall  meet  Him  as  Benefactor,  Teacher, 
Example,  Son  and  Companion  of  God  in  the 
past,  Saviour  of  men  in  the  present.  Judge  of 
the  world  in  the  future,  and  much  besides; 
and  we  shall  find  Him  crowned  with  holiness 
and  humility,  with  goodness  and  love,  by  His 
close  and  mystic  union  with  His  Father. 

This  study  will  lead  immediately  and  natur- 
ally to  a  second,  the  Being  of  God ;  this,  as 
naturally,  to  a  third,  the  Nature  of  Man  and 
the  Meaning  of  Sin.  Others  will  follow,  for 
each  of  which  we  shall  by  this  time  have 
amassed  considerable  material ;  Forgiveness, 
Reconciliation,  Salvation  ;  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
the  Trinity  ;  Future  Punishment  and  Death  ; 
Eternal  Life ;  and  the  Church  in  its  relation 
to  Christ  and  to  the  world. 

On  some  of  these  subjects  we  shall  be  be- 
wildered by  the  amount  of  our  material ;  on 
others  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 
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we  have ;  we  shall  often  suspect  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  serious  overlapping ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  task  of  arranging  the 
material  under  each  head  is  far  from  easy. 
But  it  is  worth  the  attempt.  Having  before 
us  the  passages  dealing  with  any  given  subject, 
let  us  place  side  by  side  those  which  seem 
most  similar,  setting  the  more  general  before 
the  more  particular.  Thus,  if  we  are  studying 
our  fourth  subject,  the  Atonement,  we  shall 
have,  among  the  rest,  the  following  texts : 
Matthew  viii.  20,  xx.  28;  Eomans  iii.  21, 
viii.  32  ;    Ephesians  i.  7,  ii.  14 ;    Hebrews  iv. 

15,  ix.  14  ;  John  iv.  6,  x.  30  ;  1  John  i.  7,  iv. 
10.  This  material  we  shall  arrange  into  some 
such  groups  as  these  ;  (1)  Matthew  viii.  20, 
John   iv.    6,   Hebrews   iv.   15 ;     (2)    John   i. 

16,  Eomans  iii.  21  ;  (3)  Eomans  viii.  32, 
1  John  iv.  10 ;  (4)  Ephesians  i.  7,  ii.  14, 
Hebrews  ix.  14,  1  John  i.  7  ;  (5)  Matthew 
XX.  28,  John  x.  30 ;  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  arrange  the  groups  themselves  in  order, 
e.g.,  first,  (3)  God's  desire  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  Himself  and  man  ;  then,  (5)  Christ's 
wiUingness    to   act   as  reconciler ;    next,    (1) 
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Christ  feels  as  man  feels  ;  (4)  Reconciliation 
through  Christ ;  and  (2)  New  life  in  Christ. 
Finally,  we  shall  venture  to  sum  up,  in  our 
own  language,  what  we  hold  can  be  concluded 
from  our  material  on  each  of  these  depart- 
ments. We  shall  be  in  possession  of  our  own 
theological  treatise ! 

This  treatise,  however,  indispensable  as  its 
construction  is  to  any  sound  study  of  Theology, 
is  only  a  first  draft.  The  dangers  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  have  now  to  be  surmounted. 
This  can  be  done  by  that  help  from  books 
which  hitherto  we  have  steadily  refused.  To 
what  books  shall  we  turn  ?  Shall  we  choose 
large  books,  or  small,  to  begin  with  ?  Let 
us  be  bold,  and  choose  the  larger  books,  if  they 
will  suit  our  purpose.  Theology  cannot  be 
taken  in  tabloids.  Epitomes,  said  Bacon, 
are  the  '  moths  and  cankers  of  history.' 
They  are  even  more  disastrous  to  Theology. 
And  indeed  a  small  book  on  this  subject  runs 
two  risks.  It  may  be  so  concise  that  it  takes 
as  long  to  read  as  a  larger  one  ;  or  it  may  be  so 
brief  that  it  leaves  out  of  sight  what  is  indis- 
pensable  to   our   study.     Shall   we,   further. 
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confine  ourselves  to  orthodox  books  ?  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  pronounce 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  every  theological  book 
set  before  him.  The  book  has  never  been 
written  which  would  be  universally  held  to  be 
orthodox,  even  by  the  members  of  a  single 
communion.  The  only  test  is  that  which 
rises  out  of  our  method,  viz.,  to  compare  each 
book,  as  we  read  it,  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  both  as  regards  what  it 
contains  and  what  it  omits.  Those  who  read 
in  this  way  will  seldom  be  harmed  by  theologi- 
cal error ;  those  who  read  in  any  other  way 
will  gain  but  little  advantage  from  theological 
correctness. 

Our  best  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  start  with 
one  volume  dealing-  with  the  whole  field  of 
Theology ;  and  the  most  useful  book  will  be 
W.  N.  Clarke's  Outline  of  Christian  Theology. 
To  this  might  be  added  with  advantage,  for 
those  of  our  topics  covered  by  the  book, 
Beet's  New  Life  in  Christ.  The  authors  ap- 
proach their  subject  from  dift'erent  positions, 
and  work  along  different  lines ;    but  each  is 
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reverent,  conscientious,  systematic  and  clear- 
sighted. Their  differences  will  only  stimulate 
the  reader's  activity. 

Neither  of  those  books,  however,  should  be 
read  through  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  general 
view  of  the  subject.  Our  general  view  has 
already  been  gained  ;  and  in  the  study  already 
carried  through  in  the  first  section,  the  "  Per- 
son of  Christ,'  every  great  theological  question 
has  been  raised.  Let  us  therefore  read  the 
sections  in  these  two  books  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  (Clarke,  pp.  260-321,  and  Beet,  part 
iv.)  noting  the  points  on  which  each  lays  stress, 
the  special  passages  which  each  emphasizes, 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other  and  from  ourselves.  "Wlien 
we  have  done  this,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  several  passages  from  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  besides  those  we  have  speci- 
ally studied  which  are  of  importance;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  are  some  considerations 
which  we  have  overlooked.  Of  these  a  careful 
note  should  be  made ;  and  we  shall  by  this 
means  find  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing passages  in  the  New  Testament  on  Christ 
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in  relation  to  God,  in  relation  to  man,  as  the 
Reconciler,  Mediator  and  Saviour,  and  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church  and  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual believer.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  get  the  best  out  of  writings  entirely  devoted 
to  this  subject,  of  which  I  will  here  only 
mention  four  ;  Stalker's  Imago  Christi,  Inge's 
Essay  on  the  Person  of  Christ  in  Contentio 
Veritatis,  W.  B.  Pope's  Person  of  Christy 
and  Ottley's  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
For  the  present,  as  said  above,  it  will  be  well 
to  pass  over  what  may  be  said  in  each  of  the 
books  about  the  history  of  the  doctrine  ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  each  section  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  studied  by  itself  later  on. 

We  may  now  pass  to  our  second  section, 
the  Being  of  God.  -  In  beginning  with  our 
specified  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
should  note  specially  what  is  said  of  God  as 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  the  Father 
of  men  ;  and  also,  as  Dr.  Pope  has  called  them, 
the  attributes  of  His  absolute  essence  (e.g. 
spirituality,  eternity,  perfection),  the  attri- 
butes related  to  the  creature  (e.g.  freedom. 
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wisdom,  goodness),  and  those  related  to  moral 
government  (e.g.  holiness,  truth,  love,  grace). 
Then,  let  us  refer  to  the  section  dealing  with 
the  subject  in  Clarke  (part  i.).  After  this,  we 
may  well  read  the  relevant  sections  in  Orr's 
admirable  volume,  The  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World  (which  is  really,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  treatise  on  Theology  as  a 
whole),  and  in  Lidgett's  Fatherhood  of  God^ 
especially  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  vi.,  and  vii. ;  after 
which  chapter  iv.  should  be  read,  dealing  with 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament,  since 
on  this  point  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  of  special  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  the  New. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  Lidgett's  book  will 
have  already  carried  us  back  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  our  study,  the  Person  of  Christ.  It 
will  also  lead  directly  to  what  follows  next 
in  order,  the  Nature  of  Man  and  the  Meaning  of 
Sin.  On  this  point,  the  study  of  our  specified 
New  Testament  books  will  have  yielded  abun- 
dant material.  In  sifting  and  extending  this, 
after  the  reference  to  Clarke  (parts  ii.  and  iii.) 
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and  Beet  (pp.  79-86),  Delitzsch's  Biblical 
Psychology  and  Laidlaw's  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man  should  be  read.  In  both  these  books 
the  Old  Testament  portions  may  be  neglected 
for  the  time.  Laidlaw's  fourth  chapter  deals 
with  the  meaning  of  Sin ;  and  this  may  be 
further  studied  in  Orr's  God^s  Image  in  Man 
and  Tennant's  Origin  and  Propagatioji  of  Sin. 
The  standpoints  of  these  two  books  are  by  no 
means  identical ;  but  the  student  must  compare 
each  with  his  own  analysis  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  ;  he  will  always  find  that  the  necessity 
for  such  independent  comparison  brings  him 
to  the  most  fruitful  part  of  his  work. 

This  third  section  leads  immediately  to  the 
fourth,  Forgiveness,  Reconciliation,  Salvation. 
These  three  great  subjects  are  generally  con- 
sidered together  as  parts  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  And  here,  to  supplement  the 
sections  in  Clarke  (pp.  302-360)  and  Beet 
(part  iii.),  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  immense  literature,  which,  too,  is  still 
steadily  growing.  On  no  other  subject  is  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  more  important, 
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and  the  variety  of  the  conceptions  that  have 
been  held  more  bewildering.  The  first  book  to 
be  read  should  be  Dale's  Atonement,  followed 
by  Lidgett's  Spiritual  Principle  of  the  Atone- 
ment. To  these  should  succeed  McLeod  Camp- 
bell's Nature  of  the  Atonement  and  Denney's 
Death  of  Christ.  The  reader  will  have  come 
across  many  references  to  Anselm,  whose 
little  book,  Cur  Deus  Homo?  is  the  most 
important  mediaeval  work  on  the  subject. 
This  has  been  translated  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  should  be  carefully  studied,  however  alien 
it  may  seem  to  most  of  our  present-day  modes 
of  thought.  A  book  by  the  author  of  the 
present  chapter,  Ethics  and  Atonement,  con- 
siders some  of  the  most  frequently  felt  diffi- 
culties in  connexion  with  the  whole  subject 
— difficulties  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
Theology)  which  meet  the  beginner  at  the 
outset  and  follow  the  life-long  student  to  the 
end. 

All  through  the  history  of  the  Church, 
theologians  have  given  their  best  thought  to 
the  doctrines  of  salvation.  The  subject  of  the 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
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comparatively  neglected.  It  divides  itself, 
however,  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  relation  (1)  to  Christ,  and  (2)  to 
the  indi\'idual  believer.  For  the  first.  Walker' s 
Spirit  and  the  Incarnation  should  be  read  ; 
for  the  second,  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter. 
The  Greek  scholar  will  find  a  very  useful  sum- 
mary of  all  the  New  Testament  references  in 
Winstanley's  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  played  a  great  part  in  the  early  Metho- 
dist preaching  which  ushered  in  the  Evangelical 
Revival.  On  this  point,  Wesley's  Sermons, 
Nos.  viii.  to  xii.,  should  be  read. 

We  now  tiu'n  to  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Here  there  is  special  truth  in  our  remark  that 
the  Bible  implies  more  than  it  actually  states. 
Not  only  do  the  actual  references  to  the 
Trinity  appear  to  be  extremely  few,  but 
the  doctrine  itself  comes  before  us  almost  as 
a  discovery  of  later  theologians.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  grown  able  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  perceive 
how  vital  to  its  teaching  is  the  conception  of 
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the  Trinity,  and  how  unintelligible  it  would  be- 
come were  that  conception  removed  or  denied. 
The  best  modern  book  devoted  to  the  subject 
is  lUingworth's  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
the  short  section  in  Adams  Brown's  Christian 
Theology  in  Outline,  at  the  end  of  chapter  ii., 
may  be  usefully  consulted.  A  very  striking 
presentation  of  the  doctrine,  though  probably 
not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  will  be 
found  in  John  Caird's  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

In  studying  the  solemn  teaching  about 
future  punishment  and  death  (Clarke,  part 
vi. ;  Beet,  pp.  30-37),  the  student  will  have 
noticed  two  distinct  presentations  in  the  New 
Testament :  now  he  reads  of  punishment 
as  taking  place,  like  reward,  after  that  death 
which  is  to  be  the  lot  of  all  men  ;  now,  again, 
of  death  as  itself  the  punishment,  and  the  lot 
of  the  wicked  but  not  of  the  righteous.  There 
is  a  similar  ambiguity  in  what  he  reads  about 
the  future  of  the  saved :  sometimes  it  seems 
that  all  men  will  live  beyond  the  grave,  but 
that  only  some  will  be  rewarded ;    at  other 
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times  life  and  immortality  are  in  themselves 
tlie  believer's  reward.  Further,  some  passages 
appear  to  imply  that  the  pimishment  of  the 
imrepentant  will  be  endless  ;  others,  that  no 
one  will  be  left  outside  the  realm  of  God's  love 
at  the  last.  A  very  great  deal  has  been  written 
on  this  perplexing  subject ;  but  the  attempts 
made  to  do  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  have  been  but  few.  The 
different  points  of  view  will  be  found  well 
represented  in  Salmond's  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality  (the  best  general  statement), 
Welldon's  Hoye  of  Immortality,  Randies'  For 
Ever,  Farrar's  Eternal  Hope,  Walker's  Christian 
Theism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism,  partiii.,  and 
Phelps'  My  Study,  essays  5-13.  Plumptre's 
Spirits  in  Prison  should  also  be  read  for  the 
Biblical  teaching  about  the  state  after  death. 

The  study  of  the  Church  involves  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  investigation.  First,  as  a  sacred 
institution,  in  a  definite  relation  to  Christ,  and 
conceived  of  as  having  some  distinct  authority 
over  individuals,  it  has  been  the  occasion 
of    bitter   struggles   between    Anglican   and 
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Nonconformist,  Protestant  and  Catholic, — 
struggles  which  involve  the  question  of  the 
place  and  importance  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
religious  life.  The  New  Testament  teaching 
on  the  subject  is  presented  with  a  striking  com- 
bination of  breadth  and  humility  in  Hort's 
Christian  Ecdesia.  In  dealing  with  the  minis- 
try and  its  connexion  with  the  sacraments, 
Theology  passes  over  into  Church  History ; 
but,  with  this  caution,  the  reader  can  do  no- 
thing better  than  study  the  first  half  of  Light- 
foot's  Essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Philippians.  Secondly,  as 
a  Society  which  has  a  direct  moral  and  religious 
duty  to  the  world  in  whose  midst  it  exists,  it 
may  be  studied  in  Seeley's  EcceHomo^  Pea- 
body's  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question, 
most  of  the  essays  edited  by  Keeble  under  the 
title  of  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Rauschenbusch's 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis.  The  two 
last-named  books  have  the  advantage  of  calling 
attention  to  the  allied  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whose  doctrine  of  the  functions 
of  a  righteous  nation  is  indispensable  to  the 
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understanding  of  the  New  Testament  concep- 
tion of  a  redeemed  society. 

At  this  point  Theology  passes  over  into 
Christian  Ethics,  properly  so  called  ;  that  is, 
the  study  of  the  type  and  ideal  of  conduct 
demanded  by  intelligent  belief  in  the  doctrines 
already  studied.  But  this  is  a  step  which 
Theology  must  always  look  forward  to  taking. 
Tempted,  as  no  other  study  has  ever  been 
tempted,  to  cloister  herself  in  the  solitudes  of 
enrapt  contemplation,  she,  of  all  studies,  must 
at  her  peril  come  out  into  the  market-place 
and  mix  with  human  life.  The  beatific 
vision  which  is  her  dreamand  prayer  far  trans-' 
cends  the  ideal  of  any  other  study,  however 
ambitious  ;  but  it  can  only  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  common  day.  Much  that  is  unattainable 
otherwise  will  be  learnt,  with  regard  to  both 
the  difficulties  and  the  certainties  of  Theology, 
when  a  man  who  has  studied  as  we  have  sug- 
gested has  the  skill  and  grace  to  induce  others 
to  talk  to  him  openly  on  the  subject ;  if  they 
disagree  with  what  are  called  the  orthodox 
positions,    the    discussion  will    be    all    the 
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more  useful.  In  forming  this  habit,  he  will 
find  much  help  from  Bisseker's  Problems 
of  Discipleship.  But  he  must  also  remember 
that  the  majestic  conclusions  of  Theology 
are  not  for  thought  or  discussion  only,  but 
for  life.  '  The  owl  of  Minerva,'  said  Hegel, 
'  only  begins  her  flight  when  the  shades  of 
evening  have  begun  to  fall ' ;  but  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  was  seen  on  the 
open  roads  of  Galilee  and  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Aheunt  studia 
in  mores.  All  serious  intellectual  occupation 
must  find  its  outcome  in  character  and  con- 
duct. The  history  of  doctrine  leads  us  along 
a  path  strewn  with  the  errors  and  perversions 
of  ingenious  and  eager  minds  which  have  for- 
gotten one  illuminating  and  saving  truth : 
this  truth  is  that  sincere  occupation  with 
Theology,  the  highest  and  most  glorious  sub- 
ject of  all,  is  clothed  with  the  passion  of 
obedience  to  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  all 
Theology,  and  is  crowned  with  the  faith  by 
which  the  world  is  both  overcome  and  saved. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
FOUNDATIONS 

By  frank  BALLARD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  D.D. 


The  universal  reality  and  potency  of  the 
religious  instinct  in  human  nature  need  not 
here  be  argued.  It  has  been  so  marked  in 
history,  so  illustrated  in  anthropological 
research,  so  manifest  to  honest  observation, 
that  even  if  there  were  a  few  doubtful  excep- 
tions, they  would  no  more  affect  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  worshipping  animal  than  a 
few  lunatics  would  disprove  ordinary  human 
sanity.  But  amidst  all  the  world's  religions 
the  claims  of  Christianity  stand  out  so  con- 
spicuously, and  are  fraught  with  such  tre- 
mendous issues,  that  some  degree  of  hesitancy 
and  doubt  as  to  accepting  them  can  scarcely 
be  wondered  at.     The  conditions  under  which 
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the  Christian  religion  entered  the  world  and 
developed  such  wondrous  power  were  more 
complex  than  used  formerly  to  be  thought, 
but  the  fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  existence  there  have  always  been  unbe- 
lievers, as  well  as  believers,  is  clear  beyond  all 
controversy.  After  the  Apostolic  age,  when 
— in  addition  to  the  competing  cult  of  Mith- 
raism — the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
especially  made  itself  felt,  the  early  centuries 
were  as  really  distinguished  by  vigorous 
unbelief  as  by  theological  subtlety.  The  only 
two  opponents  of  distinction  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us  are  Celsus  and  Por- 
phyry. But  enough  of  their  attitude  is  known 
to  show  that  modern  unbelief  has  added 
little  if  anything  substantial  to  their  objec- 
tions. Yet  each  succeeding  age  has  its  own 
special  form  of  religion  and  irreligion ;  and 
whilst  such  varying  phases  may  well  be 
regarded  as  necessary  stages  in  the  progress 
of  spiritual  evolution,  it  becomes  an  essential 
Christian  duty  to  watch  and  meet  all  such 
variations  on  plain  grounds  of  fact  and 
principle.     During  the  dark  Middle  Ages  both 
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rational  belief  and  unbelief  were  submerged 
in  ecclesiasticism  and  superstition ;  but  with 
the  Renaissance  came  soon  the  Reformation 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  Europe, 
and  roused  the  human  powers  of  thought  out 
of  the  deadly  torpor  in  which  Papal  despotism 
had  long  imprisoned  them.  The  desperate 
effort  of  Rome  which  culminated  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  saved  the  Papacy  from  destruction, 
but  nothing  could  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
freedom  which  found  expression  in  Protes- 
tantism. It  is  true  that  the  early  Reformers 
were  dogmatists  little  less  tyrannic  than 
Rome ;  but  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
led  upwards  to  liberty  along  a  road  by  which, 
we  know  well,  humanity  will  never  return  to 
ecclesiastical  bondage.  The  price,  however, 
has  always  to  be  paid  for  liberty ;  and  so  with 
the  revolt  against  Romish  authority  came 
not  only  the  scientific  stand  of  Galileo  in  the 
midst  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
beginning  of  the  attitude  of  mind  which  under 
the  name  of  '  Rationalism '  now  opposes 
everything    Christian.     The    history    of    its 
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development  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
Enough  here  to  remember  how  it  grew  into 
the  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  then 
developed  through  the  advance  of  science 
into  the  Materialism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  now  tends  to  swamp  twentieth- 
century  civilization  with  Naturalism,  Agnos- 
ticism, and  Commercialism. 

The  distinctive  features  of  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  this  brief  summary  are  four.  (1) 
The  increase  of  knowledge  in  all  departments, 
more  especially  scientific  and  historical.  (2) 
The  multipHcation  of  facilities  for  the  spread 
of  that  knowledge,  to  an  utterly  unprecedented 
degree,  through  the  influence  of  an  ever 
cheapening  press.  (3)  The  almost  wholly 
unrestricted  liberty  of  speech  and  of  publica- 
tion, as  distinct  from  former  mere  liberty  of 
thought.  (4)  The  consequent  unsettlement 
of  previously  held  religious  conceptions,  and 
general  unrest  of  mind  in  regard  to  Christian 
doctrines.  None  of  these  factors  can  be 
questioned  or  prevented,  the  result  being  very 
much  as  Romanes  said,i  only  more  so,  viz., 

*  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  39.     '  Year  by  year  stock 
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that  year  by  year  the  general  bulk  of  the 
people  outside  the  churches  are  more  disposed 
to  turn  to  science  than  to  religion,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  daily  press  irrespective  of  any 
teachings  of  the  Bible  or  theology. 

The  modern  development  of  knowledge 
with  which  Christian  Churches  have  to  reckon, 
includes  not  only  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
facts  of  physical  science,  but  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  evolution — quite  apart 
from  any  flaws  that  may  be  discovered  in 
Darwinism — as  applicable  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  we  can  know  it.  Further,  our 
greatly  enhanced  acquaintance  with  ancient 
history,  as  applied  to  Biblical  matters,  has 
given  rise  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  which  has 
become  a  process  dreaded  by  almost  all  unedu- 
cated believers,  although  in  itself  perfectly 
natural,  legitimate,  necessary,  and  helpful. 
Vastly  increased  information  as  to  other 
countries  has  also  provided  opportunity  for 
unprecedented  study  of  comparative  religion, 
with     far-reaching    results.     Moreover,    the 

is  taken,  and  year  by  year  the  balance  is  found  to  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  science.' 
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devotion  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  physical  science  has  opened  the 
door  for  a  new  and  growing  appreciation  of 
psychical  study,  and  this  is  already  giving  us 
a  new  psychology,  with  the  promise  of  still 
more  wondrous  revelations  concerning  the 
capacities  and  potentialities  of  human  nature. 
Added  to  these  enlarging  influences  is  the 
arrival  of  democracy,  with  claims  unheard 
of  before,  and  the  welding  together  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  through  cosmopolitan 
interests  and  communications. 

The  increased  activity  of  mind  consequent 
upon  all  this  is  naturally  immeasurable.  It  is 
mere  religious  fatuity  to  question  it,  or  under- 
rate it,  or  think  that  it  may  be  best  ignored. 
It  varies  indescribably,  from  a '  New  Theology ' 
which  only  asks  for  the  enlarged  conception 
of  ancient  truths,  or  wise  restatement  of 
cardinal  Christian  doctrine,  to  the  blatant 
denial  of  every  distinctive  Christian  fact  and 
principle.^ 

^  As  illustrated,  say,  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Burrows  a  short  time  smce,  in  a  well-known  Secularist 
journal :    '  I  was  educated  in  a   Church    school  and 
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The  general  result  is  that  Christian  beliefs 
are  in  a  process  of  transition  which  is  altogether 
irresistible.  Every  distinctive  Christian  doc- 
trine is  being  cast  into  the  crucible,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Such  a  period  of  transition  involves 
no  little  mental  perplexity,  besides  the  risk  of 
shipwreck  of  faith,  with  the  consequent  pain  at 
heart  to  which  both  Strauss  and  Romanes  so 
pathetically  confessed.^  Its  final  issues  cannot 
be  hastened,  much  less  settled,  by  any  one 
man  or  book.     \Vhat  is  needed  is  that  all 

brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  have  mad« 
profession  of  it  within  this  realm.  But  by  advised 
speaking  this  morning  I  deny  not  only  that  any  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  are  God,  but  I  deny  the  Trinity 
itself.  I  deny  the  orthodox  religion  to  be  true,  and  I 
deny  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  origin.'  The 
extent  to  which  this  attitude  has  been  represented  of 
recent  years  by  anti-Christian  journals  and  the  '  Ration- 
alist Press  Association/  is  quite  underrated  by  Christian 
churches  and  teachers  in  general.  To  affirm  that  these 
issues,  counted  by  millions,  have  not  been  read,  is 
simply  to  display  ignorance  of  facts  only  equalled  by 
the  further  assumption  that  such  reading  has  no  eSect. 
The  wilful  blindness  of  numbers  of  Christian  teachers 
in  these  respects,  is  one  at  least  of  the  causes  of  the 
modern  absence  of  men  from  Church  services. 

1  See  Strauss,  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  p.  435, 
and  Romanes'  Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  27,  28. 
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Christians  who  believe  at  all  should  be  con- 
tributors, by  sincere  devotion  of  head  no 
less  than  of  heart,  to  the  confirmation  of  great 
Christian  principles.  Honest  thought,  careful 
reading,  earnest  effort  after  true  understand- 
ing, must  come  into  the  category  of  modern 
Christian  beliefs,  no  less  than  Mission  work, 
prayer-meetings,  and  hoHness  conventions. 
The  hideous  and  misleading  term  '  Apologetics ' 
is  confessedly  repellent,  but  it  need  never  be 
used,  and  certainly  never  applies  to  that 
patient  study  of  Christian  foundations  which 
is  as  much  more  interesting  as  more  profit- 
able than  the  most  fascinating  antiquarian 
research. 

Two  features  of  the  case  ought  to  be  reassur- 
ing to  every  genuine  believer.  (1)  It  must 
be  that  Christianity  has  everything  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose,  by  pursuing  truth  to 
the  utmost.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Cook — whose 
Boston  Lectures  still  merit  careful  study — 
said  not  too  strongly,  '  I  want  no  philosophy, 
no  platform,  no  pulpit,  no  dying  pillow,  that 
does  not  rest  on  rendered  reasons.'  Such 
words  do  but  echo  the  Apostolic  ideal—'  What- 
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soever  tilings  are  true,'  and  the  promise  of 
Christ  Himself — '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  The 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  may- 
lose  some  of  their  favourite  shibboleths,  but 
how  much  Christianity  in  general  will  gain  is 
already  manifest  from  the  ennobled  concep- 
tion of  God,  the  deliverance  from  hindering 
if  not  crushing  Bible  difficulties,  the  wiser, 
tenderer,  and  more  hopeful  views  concerning 
the  great  hereafter,  which  already  characterize 
all  educated  Christian  thought  as  compared 
with  that  of  half  a  century  ago.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  faced,  and  conventional  beliefs  need 
undoubtedly  to  be  still  more  modified;  but 
this  no  more  means  that  essential  Christianity 
is  in  danger,  than  it  follows  that  the  founda- 
tions of  any  noble  pile  are  imperilled  when 
necessary  renovations  are  taken  in  hand. 

II 

What  is  most  of  all  needed  for  the  average 
believer,  in  these  days,  is  guidance.  And  if 
only  he  were  as  reasonably  teachable  as  the 
eunuch  of  old,  and  modern  Christian  advo- 
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cates   were   all   as   well   equipped   and   wise 
according  to  their  opportunities  as  was  Philip, 
the  modern  atmosphere  would  be  much  more 
exhilarating   than   depressing.    Happily   the 
signs  of  the  times,  in  both  these  directions, 
are  reassuring.     Speaking  generally,  the  people 
are  hungry  for  truth,  whatever  becomes  of 
tradition.     They  are  quite  as  appreciative  of 
the  bread  of  life  as  they  are  averse  to  theo- 
logical stones.     And  the  Christian  Ministry, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  the  Master  in  character  and  conduct, 
but  increasingly  aHve  to  the  characteristics 
and  demands  of  the  age.     The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
longer  certain  specific   doctrines,  known  as 
'  orthodoxy,'   which   are  called  in  question, 
but  all  the  venerable  assumptions  on  which 
those  doctrines  rest.     The  very  foundations 
of  a  Christian  belief,  such  as  the  existence  of 
God,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  specific 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  character  and 
even  the  historicity  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  now 
openly  challenged,  and  in  not  a  few  quarters 
flatly   denied.     In   reply   to   such   challenges 
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clerical  assertion  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
no  longer  avail.  Our  age  clamorously  demands 
reasons  for  faith,  and  they  must  be  supplied, 
if  Christianity  is  to  hold  its  own,  as  surely  as 
the  foundations  of  a  house  must  precede  the 
raising  of  the  walls  and  furnishing  of  the 
rooms. 

The  required  teaching  according  to  need 
must  come  in  general  along  three  lines — the 
pulpit,  special  lectures  or  classes,  and  published 
books  of  all  kinds.  To  the  second  of  these 
no  reference  can  here  be  made  ;  their  useful- 
ness in  competent  hands  is  self-manifest.  As 
regards  pulpit  work,  occasionally  at  the  very 
least  there  ought  to  be  definite  instruction 
as  to  the  main  grounds  of  Christian  belief,  in 
modern  light ;  for  the  average  congregation 
is  wofully  ignorant,  and  simple-minded  sin- 
cerity is  in  great  danger  of  being  misled,  if 
not  wholly  robbed  of  the  ideals,  consolations, 
and  inspirations,  of  a  real  gospel.  The  further 
need  of  open  Conferences,  wherein  the  modern 
preacher  may  emulate  the  example  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  in  being  ready  always  to 
give   reasons    for   faith  and   explanations   of 
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doctrine,  is  so  plain  that  only  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  them  prevents  their  general 
adoption.  But  it  would  be  as  good  for  the 
preacher  as  for  the  people  that  such  difficulty 
should,  for  the  truth's  sake,  be  overcome. ^ 

As  regards  the  study  of  books  on  these 
high  themes,  there  are  happily  such  modern 
advantages,  that  the  chief  difficulty,  when 
guidance  is  sought  for  minds  troubled  with 
to-day's  perplexities,  is  in  selection.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  absurd  to  set  real  value  upon 
all  books  published  in  the  name  of  Christian 
belief.  Some  of  them  certainly  are  vivid 
and  lamentable  illustrations  of  the  old  adage, 
'  Save  us  from  our  friends.'  But  amid  the 
innumerable  host  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  helpful  publications,  thoughtful, 
rational,  and  up  to  date,  in  face  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  that  no  single  aspect 
of  modern  doubt  is  left  unexamined.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  whereas  the  genuine 
believer  of  to-day  will  certainly  have  a  broader 
intellectual  outlook,  with  a  correspondingly 
deeper  sense  of  his  own  limitations  and  a 

1  See  1  Tim.  iv.  13 ;    2  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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kindlier  respect  for  those  who  differ  from 
him,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  hold  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  unbelief ;  that  in  view  of  all 
the  facts,  duly  weighed,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  most  rational  philosophy  and 
most  noble  ideal,  as  well  as  the  supreme  hope, 
for  the  human  race. 

In  calling  special  attention  now  to  a  few 
of  the  recently  published  volumes  which 
contribute  towards  such  a  conclusion,  no 
exhaustive  or  exclusive  list  is  contemplated/ 
Twice  as  many  worthy  books  might  easily 
be  specified.  The  capacities  and  circum- 
stances of  varpng  readers  naturally  make  some 
volumes  more  suitable  for  certain  cases  than 
others,  but  by  the  time  any  sincere  reader 
has  mastered  a  few  of  these  here  suggested,  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  as 
to  what  will  best  follow.  For  every  educated 
Christian  to-day,  constant  watchfulness  of 
the  book  market  is  both  really  necessary  and 

^  For  fuller  lists  see  my  Clarion  Fallacies  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  pp.  44, 123,  143,  and  161 ;  and  The  Miracles 
of  Unbelief  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  seventh  edition),  pp.  365  to 
372. 
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well  rewarded.  The  price,  moreover,  of  most 
valuable  publications  is  no  longer  prohibitive, 
and  tends  ever  to  be  less,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increasing  number  of  excellent  sixpenny- 
issues,  which  often  come  from  the  ablest 
Christian  writers  and  deal  with  the  most 
important  questions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  make  just  one 
brief  practical  note  for  all  who  set  themselves 
so  to  study  the  foundations  of  faith  as  to 
become  strong  enough  to  help  the  weak.  To 
every  such  a  one  I  would  say,  Whatever  you 
do,  read  thoroughly.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  mark 
your  books,  or  turn  down  leaves,  or  anything 
else  which  will  help  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  mind.  A  perfectly  clean,  unmarked 
book  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  useless.  A  few 
transcendent  geniuses  in  memory  such  as 
Macaulay  or  Punshon  may  despise  all  helps, 
but  the  average  student  will  do  well  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  whether  he  is  able  to  keep 
a  series  of  note-books  or  not. 

The  main  themes  for  consideration  may 
be  divided  into  four ;  Man,  God,  The  Bible, 
and    Christianity.      As     I     have    elsewhere 
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pointed  out  a  number  of  helps  to  faith  under 
these  heads  ,1  the  recommendations  which 
here  follow  will  involve  some  amount  of 
repetition.  I  can  but  hope  that  it  will  serve 
for  emphasis.  In  these  pages,  however,  for 
the  first  time  a  general  order  of  importance 
is  attempted,  so  that  younger  students  are 
recommended  to  begin  with  those  works 
which  come  first  on  the  lists. 

Ill 

As  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  This 
naturally  comes  first,  because  if,  as  the  popular 
wave  of  miscalled  '  Determinism '  asserts, 
no  man  is  responsible  for  anything  he  thinks, 
or  says,  or  does,  there  is  an  end  of  religion 
altogether.  A  religious  automaton  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  The  extent  to  which  the 
notion  of  irresponsibility,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity  and  environment,  is  spread- 

^  In  following  here  the  same  order  as  in  my  volume 
entitled  The  People's  Religious  Difficulties,  I  may  also 
refer  the  reader  to  the  lists  of  books  up  to  date  (1910) 
specified  at  the  end  of  each  section  there.  The  mention 
of  my  own  works  on  these  themes,  in  the  present  volume, 
is  in  deference  to  the  Editor's  special  request. 
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ing  to-day,  is  generally  under-estimated  by 
Christian  churclies  and  teachers.  The  perusal 
of  the  first  four  books  mentioned  below  will 
save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  the 
popular  anti-Christian  issues  of  the  '  Rational- 
ist '  press.  Every  salient  point  is  fairly 
stated  and  answered.  But  the  other  works 
mentioned  will  also  show  what  has  to  be 
faced  to-day,  if  Christians  desire  to  reach  the 
great  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
are  at  present  conspicuously  outside  the 
churches.  Scientific  '  Determinism,'  as  con- 
templated more  especially  in  the  last  three 
books,  is  another  matter  and  requires  closer 
consideration.^ 

In  cases  where  there  is  sincere  desire  for 
valid  acquaintance  with  Christian  truth,  but 
strictly  limited  means,  and  no  access  to  free 
libraries,  two  or  three  works  have  been 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sections,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  and  irreducible  minimum. 

^  I  hope  ere  long  to  add  one  more  contribution 
towards  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  volume  it  is  sufficient  in  the  main 
to  deal  with  popular  hindrances  to  Christian  faith. 
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Clarion  Fallacies  * ;  Guilty  * :  a  reply  to 
Mr.  E.  Blatchford's  Not  Guilty ;  Popular 
Determinism*  Part  I  in  The  People's  Re- 
ligious Difficulties,  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ;  Anti- 
Nunquam,*  by  Dr.  J.  Warschauer ;  Per- 
sonality, Human  and  Divine,  by  Dr.  Illing- 
worth ;  The  Substance  of  Faith,  allied  with 
Science,''^  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge ;  The  Conscience, 
by  J.  and  G.  Gowan  ;  Handbook  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Calderwood ;  The  Origin 
and  Propagation  of  Sin,  by  Dr.  Tennant ; 
Manual  of  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Stout ;  The 
Will  to  Believe,  by  Prof.  Wm.  James  ;  Per- 
sonalism,  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Bowne ;  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Green. 

IV 

Theism  is  the  belief  .in  God  as  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe.  Of  the  innumer- 
able host  of  volumes  issued  under  this  head, 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned,  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  purpose  of  these  pages.  These 
will  be  most  usefully,  if  roughly,  classified  as 
under. 

1.  For   beginners,   or   such   as   have    but 
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limited  time  or  opportunity  and  yet  desire 
rational  grounds  for  their  belief,  the  first 
four  here  mentioned  should  suffice  :  Belief  in 
God*  by  Dr.  Momerie  ;  Christian  Theism^* 
by  C.  A.  Row;  Theism,  by  Dr.  R.  Flint; 
The  Miracles  of  Unbelief,  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ; 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  by  Dr.  W.  N. 
Clarke  ;  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World, 
by  Dr.  J.  Orr  ;  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Chris- 
tian Belief,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Fisher  ;  Pro  Fide,  by 
Chas.  Harris. 

2.  For  those  who  are  studious  and  wish 
to  go  more  thoroughly  into  modern  objections 
to  belief  in  God,  and  their  treatment  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  the  following  will 
be  suitable,  and,  one  might  add,  sufficient : 
Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity  (vol.  i.), 
by  Principal  Caird  ;  HaecheVs  Monism  False,* 
by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ;  Theomonism  True,*  by 
Dr.  F.  Ballard ;  Christian  Theism  and  a 
Spiritual  Monism,  by  W.  L.  Walker  ;  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  by  Prof.  Romanes ;  The  Know- 
ledge of  God  (2  vols.),  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Gwatkin  ; 
Problems  of  Immanence,*  by  Dr.  J.  Warschauer ; 
The  True  God,  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ;    Bases  of 
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ReligioUrS  Belief,  by  Prof.  Upton  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1893) ;  The  Immanence  of  God,  by 
Dr.  B.  P.  Bowne  ;  Theism  in  the  Light  of 
Present  Science  and  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  J. 
Iverach  ;  Theism,  by  Dr.  A.  Seth  ;  Selections 
from  the  Literature  of  Theism,  by  Caldecott 
&  Mackintosh  ;  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism, 
by  Prof.  J.  Ward  (2  vols.). 

3.  Considering  tbe  general  acceptance  in 
our  day  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  follow- 
ing works  will  be  specially  serviceable  :  Chris- 
tian Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science,*  by  Dr.  W. 
Rice ;  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought,*  by  Prof.  Le  Conte ;  The  Idea  of 
God,  by  J.  Fiske  ;  The  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Evolution,  by  Dr.  Jas.  CroU  ;  Evolution  and 
Religion,  by  Prof.  Henslow  ;  Christianity  and 
Evolution,  by  Dr.  J.  Iverach  ;  The  Old  Riddle 
and  Newest  Answer,  by  F.  Gerard  ;  Naturalism 
and  Religion,  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Otto. 

4.  For  many  minds  the  greatest  difficulty 
as  to  the  Christian  conception  of  God  is  the 
mystery  of  pain,  and  although  this  is  insepar- 
able from  that  of  moral  evil,  it  is  confessedly 
tragic  enough  in  itself  to  call  for  the  most  care- 
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ful  consideration.  The  following  works  will 
be  found  especially  helpful  in  this  regard  : 
Through  Nature  to  God,^  by  J.  Fiske  ;  The 
Mystery  of  Suffering,*  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Gant ; 
Can  1  Believe  in  God  the  Father  ?  by  Dr.  W.  N. 
Clarke  ;  Shall  we  Believe  in  Divine  Providence  ? 
by  Dr.  Faunce  ;  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in 
the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  Peake  ;  7s  Nature 
Cruel?*  by  J.  C.  Hirst;  The  Religion  of 
Nature,  by  E.  K.  Robinson  ;  Nature  and  Man, 
Romanes  Lecture,  by  Prof.  Sir  E.  Ray 
Lankester  ;  The  Providential  Order,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Bruce. 

5.  The  questions  which  in  these  days  so 
often  arise  in  connexion  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  prayer,  will  be  found  fairly  and 
thoughtfully  considered  in  the  following  : 
Why  Pray?  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard,  in  vol.  Is 
Christianity  True  ? ;  Problems  of  Prayer,* 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  James  ;  Oremus — the  Place  of 
Prayer  in  Religious  Life,  by  J.  R.  Cohu  ; 
Conquering  Prayer,  by  L.  Swetenham. 

V 

No  subject  is  of  greater  religious  importance 
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in  our  day  than  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  theme  equally  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult, because  of  the  sincere  but  unintelligent 
devotion  of  many  Christians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  virulent  scorn  with  which  it  is  treated 
on  the  other.  Illustrations  of  both  these 
attitudes  abound,  but  this  is  not  the  occasion 
either  to  quote  them  or  show  wherein  they 
are  wrong.  It  may,  however,  be  frankly 
stated  that  the  books  which  are  here  mentioned 
are  definitely  selected  out  of  a  host,  on  purpose 
to  guide  the  student  into  what  Dr.  Selleck  well 
calls  '  the  new  appreciation  of  the  Bible.' 
For  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  old  conceptions 
— which  too  often  deserved  to  be  called 
*  Bibliolatry ' — must  be  re-moulded  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  knowledge,  as  that  the 
reckless  Secularist  abuse  which  Prof.  Huxley 
rightly  termed  '  Philistinism,'  must  be  dis- 
missed from  the  regard  of  any  honest  mind. 
An  open-minded  study  of  the  volumes  here 
specified  would  contribute  greatly  to  what 
must  ultimately  become  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  Church  hereupon. 

1.    The  Bible  and  its  Inspiration,  in  general : 
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The  Bible,its  Origin  and  Nature,*  by  Dr.  M. 
Dods  ;  The  Bible,  its  Meaning  and  Supre- 
macy, by  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar  ;  The  Bible  and  its 
Inspiration,  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Barrett ;  The  Inspira- 
tion and  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,*  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Gibson. 

For  answer  to  the  popular  objections  which 
find  expression  in  Secularist  pamphlets  and 
works  like  Mr.  Blatchford's  God  and  My 
Neighbour,  the  following  should  suffice  :  Clarion 
Fallacies,  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ;  A  Reasonable 
Faith,  by  A.  Mackay ;  The  Religious  Doubts 
of  Democracy,  edited  by  G.  Haw  ;  Evolution 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson. 
The  price  at  which  these  are  issued — as  the 
appendix  will  show — brings  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  They  are  specially  suitable 
for  Sunday-school  teaching  and  Bible  classes. 
The  same  applies  to  these  next  mentioned, 
which  deal  wisely  and  faithfully  with  the 
modern  situation ;  and  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  as  valuable  as  they  are  inexpensive.  All 
these  should  be  carefully  studied.  Shall  We 
Understand  the  Bible  ?  by  T.  Ehondda  Wil- 
liams ;    The  Bible  in  Modern  Light,  Part  III. 
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of  The  People's  Religious  Difficulties ;  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  in  the  Temple  Bible  ;  Some 
Thoughts  on  Inspiration,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Robin- 
son ;  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  by  V.  F. 
Storr  ;  Gain  or  Loss,  and  The  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  B.  J.  Snell. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  features  of  the 
present  attitude  of  many  well-meaning  Chris- 
tians towards  this  subject,  is  the  ignorant 
abuse  of  the  '  Higher  Criticism.'  How  utterly 
unwarranted,  as  well  as  unwise,  such  vitupera- 
tion really  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  plain 
statement  of  its  principles  in  the  four  works 
here  specified :  The  Higher  Criticism,  three 
papers  by  Drs.  Driver  and  Kirkpatrick ; 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Criticism,  by  Dr.  H.  Kyle  ; 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Modern  Thought,  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Jordan;  and  Studies  in  the  Old 
Testament^  by  G.  Jackson. 

For  careful  and  thorough  statement  of  the 
whole  case,  against  extremists  of  either  side, 
these  should  be  studied :  Inspiration  and 
the  Bible,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton ;  The  New 
Appreciation  of  the   Bible,  by   Dr.   Selleck  j 
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and  Inspiration,  the   Bampton  Lectures  for 
1893,  by  Dr.  W.  Sanday. 

VI 

Christianity,  as  a  general  subject,  is  so 
vast,  and  the  related  literature  so  voluminous, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  select  a  few 
out  of  the  vast  host  of  publications  for  special 
recommendation.  Probably  the  following  will 
serve  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  judge 
for  himself  afterwards. 

1.  General  evidences  :  The  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity,* by  Major  Turton ;  The  Miracles  of 
Unbelief,*  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ;  Cumulative 
Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  by  March 
Phillips ;  Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its 
Truth*  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Peake ;  The  Right  to 
Believe,  by  E.  H.  Rowland ;  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Dr.  Fairbairn ; 
The  Christian  Religion,  by  Dr.  Scott  Lid- 
gett ;  What  is  Christianity  ?  (two  vols.)  and 
Is  Christianity  True  ?  by  various  authors ; 
The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  by  Dr.  Seeberg;  The  Faith  of  a 
Modern  Christian,  by  Dr.  J.  Orr. 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  Himself,  modern  vapourings  as  to  the 
historicity  of  Jesus,  which  sometimes  take 
shape  in  popular  innuendos  or  even  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  are  well  and  sufficiently  met 
by  Dr.  Warschauer's  valuable  little  book, 
entitled  Jesus  or  Christ?  Out  of  the  vast 
literature  which  has  arisen  concerning  the 
character  and  work  of  Christ,  the  following 
must  suffice  for  our  present  purpose :  Christ 
and  the  Christian  Faith,  by  Principal  Cairns ; 
Studies  in  the  Character  of  Christ,^  by  C.  H. 
Robinson ;  Ecce  Homo,*  by  Prof.  Seeley ; 
The  Fact  of  Christ,*  by  P.  C.  Simpson ;  The 
Miracles  of  Unbelief,  by  Dr.  F.  Ballard ; 
Witnesses  to  Christ,  by  Dr.  W.  Clark ;  The 
Ascent  through  Christ,*  by  Griffith  Jones ; 
To  Christ  through  Criticism,  by  R.  W.  Seaver  ; 
The  Self -Interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  G.  S. 
Streatfeild ;  The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth. 

3.  The  modern  attitude  of  mind  towards 
miracles  has  considerably  changed,  there 
being  now  a  disposition  rather  to  think  of 
Christ  Himself  as  the  evidence  for  His  miracles, 
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than  of  them  as  testifying  to  Him.  The 
fashion  of  referring  to  the  supernatural  as 
rendering  the  Gospel  narrative  incredible  is 
dying  out,  but  still  lingers  in  popular  objec- 
tions. Educated  thought,  following  Prof. 
Huxley,  now  acknowledges  that  miracles  are 
purely  a  matter  of  sufficient  evidence.  The 
whole  case  will  be  found  fairly  stated  in  an 
excellent  little  work,  published  some  time 
since  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cox — Miracles :  An 
Argument  and  a  Challenge.  A  succinct  reply 
to  current  difficulties  will  be  found  in  my 
Clarion  Fallacies.  But  the  studious  reader 
should  at  least  acquaint  himself  with  these 
four  works  hereupon  :  Are  Miracles  Credible  ? 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Lias ;  Miracles,  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1865,  by  Dr.  Mozley ;  The 
Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Bruce  ;  and  Religion  and  Miracle,  by 
Dr.  Gordon. 

The  great  miracle  of  the  Eesurrection 
emerges  from  all  others,  and  merits  separate 
consideration.  With  it,  truly,  Christianity 
may  be  said  to  stand  or  fall.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,   that   it   has    been   the    object    of 
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special  attack  by  all  unbelievers.  In  our 
own  day  it  has  been  vigorously  assaulted  in 
several  distinct  monographs.  Adequate  replies 
have  not  been  lacking,  and  the  following  works 
sum  up  the  present  situation  very  fairly,  and, 
from  the  Christian  standpoint,  conclusively : 
The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Dr. 
Kennedy ;  The  Miracles  of  Unbelief,*  by 
Dr.  F.  Ballard  ;  Studies  in  the  Resurrection,* 
by  C.  H.  Robinson  ;  The  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  by  Prof.  Milligan ;  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  by  Dr.  J.  Orr  ;  Our  Lord^s  Resurrection, 
by  W.  Sparrow-Simpson ;  and  Historical 
Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake.^ 

In  suggesting  the  above  works  for  personal 

study,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  take  into 

exact  account  the  innumerable  variations  of 

means,    time,    capacity,    disposition,    which 

characterize  modern  readers,  especially  amongst 

the  younger  members  of  our  churches.     But 

^  These  last  two  works  are  excellent  statements  of 
the  view  adopted  now  by  some  cultured  believers,  who, 
whilst  emphasizing  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
pronounce  it  '  psychical '  rather  than  '  physical.* 
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one  brief  counsel  may  be  appropriately  added. 
The  greatest  danger  for  such  is  the  flood  of 
superficial  and  often  worthless  ephemeral 
literature  which  threatens  modern  life.  Papers, 
magazines,  novels,  and  the  like,  tend  to 
swamp  out  everything  else.  As  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  food  they  may  serve  a  purpose,  but 
as  substitutes  for  real  mental  food — and  most 
of  all  in  relation  to  Christian  belief — they 
are  simply  ruinous,  and  must  be  kept  under 
rigid  control  on  peril  of  empty  heads  and 
shallow  hearts. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  mind  and  heart, 
is  still,  as  Jesus  said,  like  '  treasure  hid  in  a 
field,'  only  to  be  obtained  at  real  cost  and 
earnest  effort.  There  is  in  all  the  Churches 
sadly  too  much  of  the  nominal  faith  which 
has  never  been  real  enough  to  experience  a 
doubt.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  which 
costs  most  is  worth  most.  The  picture  of  a 
fight  for  faith,  drawn  half  a  century  ago,  has 
but  gathered  force  and  vividness  with  the 
passing  years : 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgement  blind, 
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He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them ;  thus  he  came  at  length, 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
^\^lich  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 

By  HERBERT  B.  WORKMAN,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 

History  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
great  subject  of  Anthropology.  The  vastness 
of  the  subject  will  be  apparent  if  we  remember 
that  History  covers  the  whole  story  of  man 
so  far  as  this  can  be  discovered  from  written 
documents  or  other  artificial  and  deliberate 
memorials,  e.g.  coins,  inscriptions,  buildings. 
It  is  closely  connected  with  many  other 
sciences,  a  study  of  which  in  some  phase  or 
other  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  history  of  any 
particular  period.  For  instance,  the  history 
of  Economics,  of  Architecture,  above  all  of 
Literature,  of  Thought,  and  of  Science  are  all 
so  closely  related  to  History,  strictly  so  called, 
that  the  historian  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
appeal  to  these  arts  or  sciences  for  their  assist- 
ance.    For  a  study  also  of  certain  periods  a 
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knowledge  of  military  or  naval  tactics  is  also 
advisable,  if  not  essential.  Through  the  lack  of 
this  in  most  historians  the  details  of  campaigns, 
or  the  plans  of  great  battles,  are  oftentimes 
confused  and  misleading.  In  a  famous  pas- 
sage of  his  Decline  and  Fall  Gibbon  records 
with  pride  the  help  he  had  received  from  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  militia* 
Add  to  all  this  that  the  historian  must  be  able 
to  read  the  documents  in  different  languages 
which  form  the  basis  from  which  he  compiles 
his  work,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  his- 
torian is  not  small.  Historians  of  the  first 
rank,  in  fact,  are  as  rare  as  poets  of  the  same 
order. 

The  would-be  student  of  history  should  be 
careful  only  to  read  the  best  works.  There  is 
no  subject  in  which  more  poor  work  is  turned 
out  than  in  history,  and  unfortunately  there 
is  no  subject  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  error.  In  writing  science  men  must  be 
more  or  less  up-to-date,  or  they  would  soon  be 
laughed  out  of  court ;  but  in  writing  his- 
tory a  writer  may  secure  a  hearing  by  a  clever 
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rehash  of  what  he  has  gathered  from  older 
authors,  though  he  has  not  verified  a  single 
reference  and  displays  a  total  ignorance  of 
all  later  research.  There  are  some  fictions 
which  live  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
repeated  in  the  press  and  in  second-rate 
writers,  in  spite  of  all  the  exposure  given  to 
them  by  competent  historians.  Moreover  the 
vastness  of  the  field  is  such  that  no  man,  how- 
ever learned,  can  presume  to  know  more  than  a 
small  section  of  it  at  all  thoroughly,  and  when 
he  strays  beyond  this  section  he  is  often  no 
better  informed  than  his  fellows.  In  history 
research  is  always  bringing  to  light  so  much  new 
matter  that  few  histories  are  worth  reading 
that  are  more  than  twenty  years  old,  though 
they  are,  of  course,  valuable  for  reference  or 
for  the  elucidation  of  special  points,  or 
for  their  special  literary  description  of  some 
memorable  event  or  scene.  In  the  present 
paper  the  various  periods  of  history  will 
be  dealt  with  separately,  and  the  chief  works, 
elementary  and  advanced,  will  be  briefly 
indicated.  Reference  will  also  be  made  to 
certain    special    features    of    interest.     The 
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sclieme  does  not  allow  of  either  the  mention 
of  foreign  untranslated  works,  or  of  any  indi- 
cation of  the  sources  from  which  history  is 
compiled. 

There  are,  however,  two  preliminary  mat- 
ters on  which  a  word  is  advisable.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  strongly  urge  upon  every 
student  the  need  of  making  acquaintance 
with  original  sources  to  some  extent,  however 
limited,  and  also  of  verifying  references,  if 
only  a  few  here  and  there.  A  few  hours'  work 
spent  in  the  verification  of  sources  is  worth 
weeks  of  reading  of  second-hand  authors  as 
an  education  in  the  science  and  method  of 
history.  Such  verification  reveals  to  us  not 
only  the  materials  from  which  history  is 
created,  but  also  shows  the  imaginative  or 
constructive  processes  by  which  from  scanty 
materials  the  true  historian  is  able  to  recreate 
the  past.  Without  this  imaginative  genius  true 
history  cannot  be  written.  Verification  also  is 
the  great  test  of  the  value  of  any  historian; 
for  however  brilliant  the  word-pictures  of  an 
historian  may  be,  if  he  is  not  accurate  he  is 
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useless.  Nor  need  such  study  of  sources  be  so 
difficult  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  The  great 
difficulty,  it  is  true,  is  the  absence  of  books, 
and  the  reference  libraries  of  the  country  are 
on  the  whole  miserably  furnished  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  student.  Only  in  London, 
Manchester,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  the 
student  find  all  that  he  needs.  But  all  refer- 
ence libraries  contain,  or  should  contain,  the 
KoUs  Series  and  other  important  documents 
dealing  with  the  sources  of  English  history; 
for  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  grant  them  to 
any  town  under  certain  conditions.  Some 
acquaintance  with  these,  or  rather  with  a 
selection  of  them,  will  serve  as  the  best  educa- 
tion or  propaedeutic  for  a  student,  especially 
if  he  studies  them  under  the  competent  guid- 
ance of  good  historians,  whose  notes  should 
direct  him  to  their  main  features.  And  an 
historian  who  writes  books  without  good  notes 
is  not  to  be  commended. 

On  one  other  matter  there  is  considerable 
dispute.  We  refer  to  the  conflict  between  the 
so-called  scientific  and  the  literary  historians. 
There  is  a  school  of  historians  which  looks 
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upon  history  as  the  mere  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  facts,  and  accordingly  pours  contempt 
upon  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  upon  all 
attempts  to  construct  laws  of  progress,  or  to 
draw  from  history  its  ethical  lessons.  Such 
historians  are  also  as  a  rule  severely  indifierent 
to  the  charms  of  style.  Now,  of  course,  his- 
tory must  be  first  and  foremost  scientific. 
If  it  is  not  accurate  in  its  facts,  if  its  generali- 
zations, ethical  or  otherwise,  are  not  based 
upon  sufficient  data,  '^it  is  valueless  ;  nor  can 
the  majesty  or  beauty  of  its  language  atone 
for  this  fundamental  defect.  But  we  fail 
to  see  why  history  should  not  unite  both 
style  and  accuracy ;  certainly  if  history  is 
ever  to  be  popular  or  to  take  its  right  place 
in  education  it  must  interest  as  well  as  instruct. 
Dryness  in  itself  is  no  recommendation,  nor 
is  Dryasdust  necessarily  beyond  correction. 
Above  all,  we  believe  that  history,  rightly 
interpreted,  must  reveal  to  us  ethical  laws,  and 
that  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  discovery  of  such 
laws.  The  history  of  every  nation  is  as  sacred 
as  the  history  of  Israel ;  only  too  often  we 
lack  the  prophets  and  seers  to  point  out  to  us 
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the  paths  of  progress  or  decline.  Of  false 
prophets  and  their  hasty  generalizations  we 
must  beware  ;  but  equally  fatal  is  it  in  the 
study  of  history  to  be  without  a  seer. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  warn  all 
students  of  history  that  they  should  never 
be  without  a  good  historical  map.  English 
readers  are  especially  liable  to  fault  in  this 
matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  country,  for  that  matter  of  their 
own  counties,  have  changed  so  little  since 
the  Conquest ;  though  even  English  students 
who  were  asked  to  give  a  map  of  Lanca- 
shire in  the  year  1100  might  find  themselves 
at  fault.  But  in  studying  Continental  history 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  mislead  than  modern 
names.  The  student  who  does  not  remember 
that  until  a  very  late  date  Lyons  and  Bor- 
deaux were  outside  '  France,'  that  Lyons  was 
in  the  '  Empire,'  that  '  Belgium '  is  an  inno- 
vation of  the  nineteenth  century — to  give  one 
or  two  examples — will  find  himself  sadly  at 
sea  in  his  historical  reading.  Unfortunately 
good  historical  atlases  are  scarce.  The  great 
Clarendon   Press  Atlas  is  too  expensive  (five 
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guineas),  and  cheap  but  accurate  English 
historical  atlases  of  a  comprehensive  char- 
acter have  yet  to  be  published.  Far  away 
the  best  for  general  use  is  Putzger's  Historis- 
cher  Schul  Atlas  (about  3  marks),  with  some 
300  maps,  a  marvel  of  accuracy  and  cheapness, 
covering  fairly  well  every  period  of  history. 
The  names,  it  is  true,  are  in  German,  but 
that  is  not  much  hindrance  in  an  atlas,  as 
names,  with  few  exceptions,  are  much  the 
same  in  all  languages.  The  few  exceptions, 
e.g.  Wien,  Mailand,  Doornik,  Diedenhofen, 
&c.,  will  easily  be  learned,  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  of  some  value  in  ordinary  life. 

I.  The  Ancient  World 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  i.e.  of 
the  great  empires  and  dominions  which  flour- 
ished before  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominion,  is 
still  sadly  incomplete.  When  Wesley  lived  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  past  history  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  or  Persia.  Thanks  to  the 
spade  of  the  explorer  and  archaeologist,  to- 
day we  know  a  great  deal ;  but  as  the  field  is 
by  no  means  exhausted — in  some  places  it  has 
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not  even  been  touched — the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  any  authoritative  and  final  works. 
For  an  introduction  to  the  study  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  volumes  on  Media,  Par- 
thia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia  and  Phoenicia 
in  the  '  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.'  Some- 
what more  advanced  is  such  a  work  as  Good- 
speed's  History  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  while  for  Egypt  the  best  work  is 
probably  J.  H.  Breasted's  History  of  the 
Egyptians  (1906).  G.  KawHnson's  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World 
(1871)  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  G.  Mas- 
pero's  (ed.  A.  H.  Sayce)  great  work  in  three 
parts:  (1)  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,  {2)  The 
Struggle  of  the  Nations,  (3)  The  Passing  of  the 
Empires  (1894-1900)  may  be  commended, 
though  somewhat  expensive.  The  work  of 
R.  Souttar,  History  of  Ancient  Peoples  (1906) 
is  disappointingly  inaccurate.  For  an  intro- 
duction to  sources  the  student  may  use  with 
profit  the  Records  of  the  Past,  both  the  old 
series  (1873-81)  and  the  new  (1890-2) ;  C.H.  W. 
Johns'  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents,  or 
J.   H.   Breasted's  Ancient  Records  (5  vols., 
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1906 ;  a  companion  volume  to  his  History). 
There  are  also  special  details,  e.g.  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  of  great  importance  for  the 
relation  of  Babylonia  to  the  Bible,  though 
these  works  are  only  for  the  advanced  student. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  C.  H.  W. 
Johns,  Babylonia :  Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters 
(1904);  A.  H.  Sayce,  Religions  of  Babylonia 
(1902-3),  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (1900). 
For  the  specialist,  especially  in  Egyptian 
history,  there  are  endless  monographs  with 
which  it  is  needful  to  keep  in  touch,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  Flinders  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt  in  six  vol- 
umes. Of  the  older  discoverers  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  Mariette  ;  of  the  younger,  of 
F.  Petrie  and  E.  Naville.  A  study  of  any  one 
of  their  works  will  show  the  vast  materials 
out  of  which  the  history  of  Egypt  is  being 
slowly  reconstructed.  As  regards  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  the  student 
should  not  overlook  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The 
Book  of  the  Dead  (1898,  1901),  Gods  (1904),  or 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Religion  (1906),  or  Religion 
and  Conscience  (1898).    The  Biblical  student 
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will  not  neglect  W.  Wright's  Empire  of  the 
Hittites  (1884),  and  A.  H.  Sayce,  Hittites  (1890), 
a  story  of  a  vanished  nation  of  great  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  ancient  Canaan.  For  ancient 
Persia  reference  may  also  be  made  to  W. 
Geiger,  Civilization  of  the  East  (1885-6). 

The  history  of  Israel  is  so  vitally  connected 
with  the  Bible  that  the  references  to  that 
important  branch  should  be  sought  under  the 
heading  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II.     Greece  and  Rome 

There  is  no  history  in  which  we  know  the 
details  more  thoroughly  or  in  which  we  can 
trace  more  accurately  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  than  in  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  these  histories 
their  permanent  importance,  more  especially 
as  training  for  all  statesmen.  Only  in  the 
story  of  these  nations  can  we  mark  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  detachment  the  play 
of  great  political  forces  and  tendencies,  which, 
though  under  other  names,  are  still  controlling 
the  destinies  of  the  modern  world.  A  study, 
for  instance,  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
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Roman  Empire  reveals  to  every  thoughtful 
man  great  financial  and  moral  blunders, 
against  which,  alas !  it  is  needful  that  we  should 
beware  to-day  if  our  Empire  is  not  to  be 
overtaken  with  the  same  ruin. 

1.  Greece. — Of  the  history  of  Greece  there 
are  two  original  sources  which  should  be  read, 
at  least  in  translations,  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  father  of  all 
philosophical  history. 

Of  modern  histories  of  Greece  there  are 
many  good  sketches  for  beginners,  the  best 
perhaps  being  J.  B.  Bury  (2  volumes,  1902), 
or  G.  W.  Cox  (2  volumes,  1878) ;  C.  W.  C. 
Oman  (1895)  may  also  be  mentioned,  and 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh  (1905).  Of  the  larger 
histories  for  students,  G.  Grote  in  12  volumes 
(1846-70)  is  indispensable,  while  C.  Thirl  wall 
(1835-1852),  written  from  a  point  of  view 
distinct  from  ithe  democratic  pleading  of 
Grote,  is  still  of  value.  The  great  work  of 
E.  Curtius  (trs.  5  volumes,  1868-73)  is  in 
every  first-class  library. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of   Greece 
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does  not  change  so  much  as  that  of  other 
nations,  with  the  sole  excejDtion  of  recent 
discoveries  affecting  its  origins  and  early 
civilizations.  For  these  the  student  should 
refer  to  special  monographs,  e.g.,  H.  Schlie- 
mann,  Mycenae  (1878) ;  C.  Torr,  Memphis 
and  Mycenae  (1896) ;  W.  Ridge  way,  Early 
Age  of  Greece,  vol.  1  (1901);  H.  R.  Hall, 
Mijcennean  Civilization ;  and  J.  B.  Bury, 
Ancient  Greek  Historians  (1909). 

There  is  a  tendency,  even  with  cultured 
students,  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek  history 
to  cease  with  the  Roman  occupation.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  G.  Finlay,  Greece  under 
the  Romans  (1844  and  1877) ;  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
Silver  Age  (1906) ;  or  J.  B.  Bury,  Later  Empire 
(2  vols.,  1889)  will  correct  this.  Of  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  in  mediaeval  times  there  are 
few  students  who  must  not  confess  to  almost 
total  ignorance.  For  those  who  desire  light, 
the  various  histories  of  G.  Finlay  deserve 
better  recognition  than  they  have  obtained. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  J.  R.  Rodd, 
Princes  of  Achaia  (2  vols.,  1907),  and  W.  Miller, 
Latins  in  the  Levant  (1908).     E.  Pears,  Fall 
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of  Constantinople  (1885),  is  also  indispensable 
for  a  study  of  tlie  end  of  the  great  Eastern 
Empire. 

2.  Rome. — Of  the  more  elementary  histories 
of  Rome  the  following,  among  many  others, 
give  useful  surveys :  H.  F.  Pelham,  C.  Merivale, 
J.  B.  Bury,  and  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  For  larger 
reading,  of  the  older  histories,  T.  Arnold 
(5  vols.,  1838-43),  W.  Ihne  (trans.  5  vols., 
1871-82),  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  (trans.  1848),  and 
V.  Duruy  (trans.  6  vols.,  1883-6 ;  plentifully 
illustrated)  may  still  be  read  with  profit, 
though  the  best  work  is  that  of  T.  Mommsen 
(5  vols.,  trans,  various)  if  due  regard  be  paid 
to  its  angle  of  vision  (Caesarean)  and  its 
unfortunate  absence  of  all  notes.  Mommsen, 
however,  is  so  accurate  that  the  student  does 
not  need  to  verify  his  statements  with  the 
same  care  as  those  of  other  historians.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Republic  has  not 
been  materially  enlarged  ;  the  chief  advances 
being  in  greater  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Empire.  Unfortunately  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  the  bearing  of  which 
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upon  ecclesiastical  history  is  of  so  much 
importance,  is  not  taught  even  in  elementary 
form  in  schools,  and  is  often  a  profound 
blank  for  those  who  know  all  about  the 
war  of  Jugurtha  or  the  capture  of  Carthage. 
Probably  the  most  accurate  survey  of  the 
Empire  is  the  great  work  of  H.  Schiller, 
Gesch.  d.  rom.  Kaiserzeit,  2  vols.  (1883-7), 
unfortunately  not  yet  translated.  The  stu- 
dent of  Marcus  Aurelius  will  have  a  different 
notion  of  his  reign  after  he  has  read  Schiller's 
indictment  from  what  he  will  gather  from 
other  sources.  C.  Merivale,  Romans  under 
the  Empire  (7  vols.,  1865),  needs  much  correc- 
tion, e.g.  by  Schiller,  but  is  very  readable. 
T.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1909),  is  indispensable.  The 
work  of  A.  H.  Greenidge  (vol.  1,  1904)  owing 
to  the  death  of  this  eminent  scholar,  will 
never  be  completed,  and  remains  a  valuable 
but  melancholy  torso.  The  great  work  of 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  is  still,  in  many 
respects,  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful 
history  ever  written.  If  read  in  the  edition 
of  J.  B.  Bury  (Methuen,  7  vols.),  with  due 
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attention  to  Bury's  notes  and  corrections,  it 
is  still  the  most  exhaustive  and  accurate 
guide  to  the  vast  period  it  covers.  The  more 
he  reads  the  greater  will  be  the  student's 
wonder  at  the  marvellous  skill  with  which 
C4ibbon  marshalled  his  multitudinous  facts,  and 
at  the  accuracy  and  insight  he  displays.  The 
one  thing  on  which  Gibbon  specially  prided 
himself,  his  '  philosophy,'  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  whole,  and  is  of  value  to-day 
merely  for  its  autobiographical  light.  The 
appendices  in  Bury  will  introduce  the  reader 
to  all  the  many  monograj)hs  dealing  with 
separate  details. 

Special  mention  may,  however,  be  made 
of  one  or  two  works,  of  value  for  the  student 
of  Church  History  or  Biblical  times.  Of 
original  sources  no .  student  should  fail  to 
read  the  works  of  Tacitus  as  translated  by 
Church  and  Brodribb.  For  special  mono- 
graphs we  may  refer  to  B.  W.  Henderson,  Life 
and  Priiicipate  of  Nero  (1903),  W.  T.  Arnold, 
Studies  in  Roman  Imferialism  (1906).  For 
the  study  of  the  religion,  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the   Empire,  especially  in  its 
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relation  to  Christianity,  the  student  should 
read  the  two  masterly  works  of  S.  Dill, 
Roman  Society  in  the  last  Century  of  the  Western 
Empire  (1899),  and  Roman  Society  from  Nero 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  (1904),  also  T.  R.  Glover's 
Conflict  of  Religions  (1908).  For  readers  of 
French,  G.  Boissier,  Fin  du  Paganisme  (2  vols., 
1891)  may  be  commended. 

III.    Church  History 

Of  all  sections  of  the  study  of  history,  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  the  most  important,  at  any  rate  for  all 
ministers.  There  is  no  section,  unfortunately, 
which  is  so  neglected  at  the  present  day,  both 
by  students  and  the  general  reader.  There 
is  no  section  in  which  more  good  work  remains 
to  be  done,  if  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  to  be  rightly  understood.  Our 
notes  on  this  section  must  be  of  the  brief- 
est, for  the  works  and  sources  are  endless. 
Happily  more  detailed  information  is  easily 
accessible  for  all  who  desire,  in  the  biblio- 
graphies appended  to  the  best  histories. 
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1.  Early  Church  History. — Much  good 
work  has  recently  been  done  in  this  section, 
though  much  remains  before  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Early  Church  age  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  student  should  first  of  all  clearly 
understand  the  relation  of  the  Early  Church 
to  the  Empire  and  surrounding  peoples. 
The  author  in  this  connexion  may  perhaps 
refer  to  his  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church 
(5th  thousand,  1906)  the  notes  of  which  will 
give  the  reader  ample  direction  for  further 
study.  Of  the  many  works  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography  of  this  work  the  most  important 
are  E.  G.  Hardy,  Christianity  and  the  Roman 
Government  (1894,  1907) ;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Church  in  Roman  Empire  (1894),  and  A.  J. 
Mason,  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian.  Of 
histories  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three 
centuries  the  reader  should  specially  note 
H.  M.  Gwatkin's  recent  work,  Early  Church 
History  (2  vols.,  1909)  and  C.  Biggs'  Church's 
Task  (1905).  For  the  fourth  century  we 
have  W.  Bright,  Age  of  the  Fathers  (2  vols., 
1903)  unfortunately  without  notes.  One  of 
the   most  valuable  works  that  has  ever  ap- 
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peared  is  Harnack's  Mission  of  Christianity^ 
(2  vols.,  new  ed.  1909),  for  the  light  that  it 
sheds  upon  the  early  life  and  growth  of  the 
Church.  The  works  of  Neander  are  still 
of  value,  especially  for  the  emphasis  they 
place  upon  life  and  faith.  Of  special  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  the  Early  Church  we  note 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Christianity  outside  the 
Roman  Efnpire  (1899). 

2.  The  Latin  Church.— The  great  work 
of  Dean  Milman  (8  vols.)  is  still  of  value, 
in  spite  of  the  need  of  many  corrections  ;  nor 
can  the  student  ignore  Neander.  But  the 
various  editions  of  J.  Mosheim,  even  if  read 
in  the  edition  edited  by  Bp.  Stubbs,  are 
now  of  little  use  save  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  history.  It  was  from  Mosheim 
that  Wesley  obtained  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  opinions 
of  Wesley  on  this  subject  Mosheim  is  generally 
responsible.  For  a  general  short  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Latin  Church,  both 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  author's  Church  of  the  West  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  (2  vols.),  with  ample  bibliograpliies. 
The  study  of  the  history  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity is  so  vast  a  subject  that  reference  can 
only  be  made  to  a  few  works  of  special  impor- 
tance. Its  sources  will  be  found  in  the  vast 
collections  of  Migne,  Pertz  and  Hiiber,  Rayn- 
aldus,  Baronius,  Mansi,  Martene,  Labbe ;  Wil- 
kins'  Concilia,  and  Haddan  and  Stubbs' 
Councils  (3  vols.,  18G9-78)  both  of  special  value 
for  all  study  of  the  English  Church ;  Tillemont, 
and  others,  all  of  which  are  for  the  expert 
only.  For  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land reference  may  be  made  to  the  large 
history  in  eight  volumes  edited  by  the  late 
Dean  Stephens  and  Dr.  Hunt.  The  work  of 
G.  G.  Perry  in  3  vols.  (1881-7)  is  often  inaccu- 
rate. For  special  matters  the  student  may 
refer  to  H.  Zimmer,-  Celtic  Christianity  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (tr.  1902),  dealing  with  the 
Christianity  of  these  islands  before  St.  Augus- 
tine, A.  J.  Mason,  Mission  of  St.  Augustine 
(1897),  W.  Bright,  Chapters,  &c.  (to  709)  (1897). 
Dean  Hook's  big  work  on  the  Archbishops 
(12  vols.)  is  at  times  a  sad  Erastian  com- 
pilation, Qip^cially  in  its  treatment  of  Anselm, 
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For  the  position  of  the  clergy,  &c.,  in  the 
mediaeval  English  Church  there  is  an  excellent 
work  by  E.  L.  Cutts,  The  Parish  Priest,  which 
will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  many  details. 
Jessopp's  Coming  of  the  Friars  is  as  accurate 
as  it  is  racy,  and  may  be  supplemented  for  the 
expert  by  Professor  Little's  Grey  Friars  in 
Oxford.  For  the  reader  who  desires  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  real  position  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  England  in  mediaeval  times,  F.  W. 
Maitland's  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  indispensable,  though  stiff  reading.  But 
the  student  who  has  once  mastered  it  will  be 
saved  from  a  host  of  difficulties.  For  Wyclif 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Workman's  Dawn  of 
the  Reformation  (2  vols.),  dealing  with  Wyclif 
and  Hus,  and  giving  full  bibliography  and 
aid  to  further  study.  The  volume  on  Hus  is  of 
special  completeness. 

3.  The  Pre-Reformation  Church. — As 
regards  the  history  of  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation  in  countries  other  than  Britain, 
we  must  content  ourselves  \vith  the  mention 
of    a    few   works    only  of   especial    import- 
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ance.  Montalembert's  Monks  oj  the  West 
(8  vols.,  trs.  Abbe  Gasquet,  1896)  unfolds  a 
story  of  remarkable  interest,  which,  however, 
should  be  read  cum  grano  salis.  A.  J.  Butler, 
Ancient  Coptic  Church  (2  vols.,  1884),  gives  us 
the  sad  story  of  the  Church  in  Egypt.  For 
the  Church  in  France  works  in  French  abound, 
but  we  know  of  nothing  of  special  value  in 
English.  The  student  interested  in  the  Wal- 
densians  will  find  E.  Comba,  History  of  the  ^Val- 
densians  (1898),  accurate  but  dull.  The  lively  A. 
Muston,  Israel  oj  the  Alps  (tr.  1852),  is  not  to  be 
trusted  so  far  as  its  main  position  is  concerned. 
For  the  Church  in  Germany  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  for  France.  Of  the  deeper  spiritual 
life  of  mediaeval  Germany  the  student  will 
learn  much  from  a  study  of  the  mystics,  e.g. 
the  chapters  on  the.  Friends  of  God  in  Rufus 
Jones'  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy  is  a  very  vast  subject  which 
can  only  be  adequately  studied  in  special 
monographs.  Of  these  the  following,  in  Eng- 
lish, are  of  value  :  T.  Greenwood,  Cathedra 
Petri  (6  vols.),  which,  however,  needs  care  and 
discrimination ;  H.    K,    Mann,   Lives   of  the 
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Pofes  (4  vols.),  a  Roman  Catholic  work  that 
is  fairly  accurate.  For  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  great  work  of  Bishop 
Creighton,  History  of  Papacy  (9  vols.,  1897) 
is  indispensable.  L.  Pastor's  History  of 
Pa'pacy  (9  vols.,  1908),  gives  the  moderate 
Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  same  period  in  a 
fairly  readable  translation.  These  works  will 
at  any  rate  introduce  the  student  to  others. 
For  more  advanced  work  the  student  should 
begin  with  Duchesne's  Liber  Pontificalis  (in 
French  and  Latin,  2  vols.).  This  will  show 
him  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  in 
any  reconstruction  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Papacy.  ^Vhen  he  has  mastered  these  he  will 
need  no  further  guide — he  can  guide  others. 
As  regards  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church  C.  H.  Lea's  Mediaeval  Inquisition 
(3  vols.,  1888)  is  a  wonderful  storehouse  of 
facts.  The  other  works  of  the  same  author 
should  not  be  neglected. 

4.  The  Reformation.— Unfortunately  there 
is  no  satisfactory  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of   a  popular  order ;  d'Aubigne's  is  too 
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misleading.  But  for  those  readers  who  do 
not  mind  hard  reading,  far  away  the  best 
general  history  of  the  Reformation  is  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  History  of  Reformation  (2  vols., 
1907),  the  first  volume  of  which,  dealing 
with  the  Continental  Reformation,  is  perhaps 
of  more  value  than  his  study  of  the  English. 
Vols.  I  and  II  in  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  are  also  of  great  value ;  while 
Vol.  Ill,  dealing  with  the  Wars  of  Religion, 
brings  before  us  the  lurid  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement.  Canon  Dixon's  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  (6  vols.,  1878-1902),  deals 
with  this  period,  but  is  very  biassed,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and 
Reformation  (2  vols.,  1908);  F.  A.  Gasquet, 
Eve  of  Reformation  ;  M.  MacColl,  Reformation 
Settlement  (1899),  though  many  of  the  views 
they  bring  forward  cannot  be  neglected.  A 
valuable  little  work  is  A.  D.  Innes'  Cranmer 
and  the  Reformation  in  England  (1900),  while 
F.  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers  (various  eds.) 
will  introduce  the  student  to  the  English 
Renaissance.  For  Scotland  works  on  Knox 
abound,  those  of  A.  Lang  being  as  prejudiced 
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against  as  some  are  biassed  for.  Brown's 
History  of  Scotland  (3  vols.)  is  perhaps  the  best 
guide  to  the  whole  of  its  history.  J.  Spottis- 
woode's  History  of  Church  of  Scotland  (3  vols., 
1847-51),  and  R.  Woodrow's  History  of  Suffer- 
ings (1G60-88)  are  two  classical  works,  the 
last  especially  of  great  value. 

V.    Mediaeval  History 

Mediaeval  history  is  so  vast  a  theme  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one  or 
two  points.  Much  of  it  is  really  covered  by 
the  best  histories  of  the  Church.  As  a  start 
for  the  study  of  mediaeval  history,  J.  Bryce, 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (many  eds.),  is  indispen- 
sable. Only  by  accurate  grasp  of  the  meaning 
and  place  of  the  Empire  will  the  reader  gain  a 
key  to  the  political  puzzles  of  the  times.  This 
should  be  mastered  first  of  all.  By  way  of 
general  introduction  Emerton,  Mediaeval 
Europe,  may  perhaps  serve.  More  detailed 
elementary  text-books  are  numerous,  e.g.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  W.  Europe  (eighth  to  tenth  centuries, 
1904),  R.  W.  Church,  Beginnings  of  Mediaeval 
History  (fifth  to  tenth  centuries,  1894) ;  T.  F. 
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Tout,  Empire  and  Papacy  (918-1273  ;  1898) ; 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Europe  (476-918,  1905); 
R.  Lodge,  Close  of  Middle  Ages  (1273-1494, 
1901).  A  good  short  history  of  Germany  is 
E.  A.  Henderson  (2  vols.,  1902) ;  more  advanced 
is  H.  Fisher,  Mediaeval  Empire  (2  vols., 
1898).  For  France  G.  W.  Kitchin  (58-1793  ; 
3  vols.,  various  eds.)  may  be  used.  There  is  a 
capital  history  of  Sivitzerland  in  the  *  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series'  by  Hug  and  Stead,  1890. 
Special  works  such  as  W.  Cunningham,  Western 
Civilization  (1902) — dealing  specially  with  the 
economic  aspects — E.  Jenks'  Law  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (1898)  bring  mediaeval 
history  into  connexion  with  other  sciences. 

Of  the  great  monographs  on  special  periods 
the  following  are  of  the  chief  importance  : 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  its  Invaders  (376-814 ; 
8  vols.,  1880-99) ;  F.  Gregorovius,  History  of 
the  City  of  Borne  in  Middle  Ages  (trans,  in  12 
vols.,  1902) ;  J.  Jansen,  History  of  the  German 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (R.C. 
trans,  in  12  vols.,  1896-1907).  For  France 
the  great  work  of  E.  Lavisse  (8  vols.,  to  1715, 
1901-8)   is  not  yet  translated.    J.   Michelet 
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(trans.  1844-6)  is  oratorical  and  inaccurate, 
though  still  of  value.  M,otley's  great  works 
on  the  Dutch  Republic  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands (various  editions)  can  never  be  super- 
seded. 

VI.  English  History 
Text-books  of  English  History  are  suflS.- 
ciently  familiar  not  to  need  further  words.  In 
spite  of  many  inaccuracies,  and  of  its  woful 
neglect  of  Britain  before  the  Saxons,  J.  R. 
Green's  well-known  work  is  still  indispensable 
for  all  who  desire  real  insight  into  the  growth 
of  the  English  people.  The  student  should 
read  it  in  the  larger  illustrated  edition.  For 
those  who  want  a  good  complete  history  the 
new  history  of  England  in  seven  volumes 
published  by  Methuen  (four  vols,  already  out) 
may  be  commended.  It  is  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  account  as  yet  given  us,  far 
better  than  the  new  Political  History  of  Eng- 
land in  twelve  volumes,  in  which  politics  as 
distinct  from  the  real  life  of  the  people  bulks 
far  too  largely.  The  first  volume  of  Methuen's 
work,  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  is  a  very  complete 
account  of  Roman  and  Celtic  Britain,  though 
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T.  Hodgkin,  England  to  Norman  Conquest 
(1906),  is  very  satisfactory. 

Of  the  older  histories  Hume  is  almost  value- 
less, while  Kemble,  Sharon  Turner,  &c.,  are 
superseded ;  Lingard  (R.C.)  so  far  as  it  goes 
is  a  judicious  survey  from  its  own  standpoint. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  (6  vols., 
the  two  last  very  scarce),  though  somewhat 
neglecting  original  research,  is  still  indispen- 
sable. Macaulay's  work,  in  spite  of  its  special 
pleading,  can  never  be  displaced  as  a  study  of 
James  II  and  William  III,  if  only  because  of 
its  style.  Bishop  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History 
(3  vols. ,  various  eds.)  will  be  for  many  years  the 
best  guide  to  this  important  side  of  our  history. 
In  special  points  corrections  have  been  made 
by  the  French  historian  Petit-DuTaillis, 
Studies  Suf'plementary  to  Stubbs.  J.  A.  Froude 
(12  vols.,  various  eds.),  is  hopelessly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Henry  VIII,  but  is  valuable, 
nevertheless,  provided  there  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  salt.  Its  style  is  inimitable,  and 
some  of  its  descriptions  will  ever  be  classical. 

Of  monographs  dealing  with  special  periods 
the  following  may  be  selected. 
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{a)  B.C.  55-1066.— E.  A.  Freeman,  Old 
English  History  (1895  ;  originally  written 
'  for  children '  !  This  extraordinary  sub- 
title was  rightly  dropped  in  the  later  edi- 
tion). J.  C.  Bruce,  Roman  Wall  (1851) ; 
E.  Conybeare,  Roman  Britain  (1903) ;  E. 
Guest,  Origines  (2  vols.,  1883) ;  J.  H.  Ram- 
say, Foundations  of  England  (2  vols.,  1898) ; 
J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain  (1884);  T.  R.  E. 
Holmes,  Ancient  Britain  and  Invasions  of 
Caesar  (1907) ;  J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land (1883) ;  Making  of  England  (2  vols.,  1904). 

(6)  1066-1485.— F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday 
Booh,  etc.  (1897).  For  a  good  introduction  to 
Domesday  Book  see  A.  Ballard,  Domesday 
Boroughs  (1904)  and  Do^nesday  Inquest  (1906). 
M.  Bateson,  Mediaeval  England  (1905);  K. 
Norgate,  England  under  Foreign  Kings  (2 
vols.,  1887);  J.  H.  Round,  Feudal  England; 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  Age  of  Wyclif 
(1904);  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York  (2 
vols.,  1892). 

(c)  1485-1603. — A.  D.  Innes,  England  under 
the  Tudor s  (1906). 
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{d)  1603-1704.— T.  Carlyle,  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Cromwell.  (All  previous  editions  are 
now  superseded  by  that  of  Mrs.  Lomas,  with 
valuable  notes,  3  vols.,  1904).  S.  R.  Gardiner 
(12  vols.,  up  to  1658  ;  last  2  vols,  completed 
[1909]  by  C.  H.  Firth).  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Eng- 
land under  the  Stuarts  (1904;  the  best 
short  account).  Pepys'  Diary  is  too  well 
known  to  need  emphasis  (a  useful  edition  in  the 
Globe  Series). 

(e)  The  Eighteenth  Century. — As  this 
century,  the  century  of  Wesley,  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers,  we  have  some- 
what enlarged  our  list  of  works.  The  following 
are  of  special  value  as  bearing  on  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  England : 

J.  Ashton,  The  Fleet :  its  River,  PrisoUy 
Marriages  (1888).  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Anne  (2  vols.,  1882).  Old  Times  ;  Social  Life 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1885). 

J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  British  Empire 
during  the  Reign  of  Anne  (3  vols.,  1880). 

J.  Gillray,  Caricatures,  Political  and  Social 
(1851). 
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A.  D.  Godley,  Oxford  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1908). 

Lord  John  Hervey,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II  (3  vols.) ;  edited  J.  W.  Croker 
(1848,  1884). 

John  Howard,  State  of  the  Prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (1777,  1780). 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
Eighteeyith  Century  (8  vols.,  1878-90;  new 
edition,  with  Ireland  separated,  in  7  vols., 
1892). 

J.  and  J.  H.  McCarthy,  History  of  the  Four 
Georges  and  William  /F  (4  vols.,  1901). 

G.  Paston  (i.e.  Miss  M.  E.  Symonds),  Side- 
lights on  the  Georgian  Period  (1902). 

L.  B.  Seeley,  Horace  Walfole  and  His  World 
(1884,  1895). 

Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon),  History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (2  vols.,  1870,  1872). 

Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  and  Society 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols.,  1891). 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges  (1861, 
1887,  many  reprints). 

Horace  Walpole,  Letters  (ed.  Cunningham, 
9  vols.,  1857,  1891). 
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T.  Wright,  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges 
(1868). 

C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton,  The  English 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols.,  1878, 
1896). 

No  student  of  the  century  will  neglect  one 
of  the  most  important  of  its  human  docu- 
ments, Wesley's  Journal  (many  eds.). 

For  America  there  is  an  excellent  account 
in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  VIII. 
Trevelyan's  American  Revolution  (3  vols., 
2nd  ed.,  1905)  is  of  exceptional  merit. 

(/)  The  Nineteenth  Century. — The  liter- 
ature dealing  with  Napoleon  is  endless.  But 
the  best  life  of  Napoleon  is  that  of  J.  H.  Rose 
(2  vols.,  1904),  which  every  student  should 
read.  Of  the  history  of  the  century,  and  of 
its  countless  biographies,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing brief  selection: 

For  the  general  history  of  the  centmy  there 
is  a  good  survey  in  the  Camhridge  Modern 
History,  Vols.  X  and  XI. 

C.  E.  F.  Greville,  Memoirs,  8  vols,  (various 
eds.). 
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Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  (3  vols.,  1909). 
J.  Morley,  Gladstone  (3  vols.). 

S.  Walpole,  History  1815-58  (5  vols.  1878- 
86).  H.  Paul,  History  of  Modern  England  (5 
vols.) 

Bolton  King,  A  History  of  Italian  Unity 
(2  vols.,  1899). 

Two  works  on  Bismarck  are  of  value : 
Busch,  Bismarck,  Secret  Pages  of  his  History; 
and  Bismarck,  His  Reflections  and  Reminis- 
cences (2  vols.).  But  the  real  history  of 
Bismarck  and  his  times  is  yet  to  be  written. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE 

By  frank  BALLARD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  D.D. 

When  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace's  book  on  The 
Wonderful  Century  is  taken  in  hand,  every 
one  must  agree  not  only  that  his  case  is  fully 
made  out,  but  that  the  very  soul  and  sub- 
stance of  the  marvels  which  distinguish 
the  nineteenth  century  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors, is  the  development  of  modern  science^ 
Even  his  bulky  volume  does  not  approach 
a  complete  statement  of  all  that  is  involved, 
much  less  can  it  be  attempted  in  the  few 
pages  which  follow  here.  We  simply  assume 
that  there  is  a  vast  realm  known  as  the 
scientific  world  which  is  ever  extending  in 
all  directions,  and  attempt  in  some  humble 
measure  to  appreciate  it.  The[question  before 
us  is  how  an  ordinary  individual,  with  average 
means  and  capacities,  can  profitably  acquaint 
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himself  with  these  latest  results  of  the  won- 
drous working  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  science  has  already 
given  us  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  What 
it  will  go  on  to  accomplish,  no  man  living 
can  predict.  The  main  features  of  the  case 
which  demand  present  recognition  are  these. 

The  actual  results  now  attained  have  not 
been  reached  without  immeasurable  effort, 
costly  sacrifice,  tireless  determination,  and  the 
correction  of  innumerable  mistakes. 

Whilst  there  are  doubtless  many  things 
yet  to  be  unlearned  and  more  to  be  learned, 
certain  main  principles  are  now  established 
which  are  as  sure  as  anything  in  our  own 
consciousness. 

The  gains  accruing  to  human  life,  and 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  human  society, 
by  these  acknowledged  results  and  principles, 
are  simply  incalculable,  and  ought  to  be 
recognized  with  proportionate  thankfulness 
by  every  sensible  man. 

In  all  exact  thinking  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  popular  and  the 
precise    signification    of    '  science.'    In    the 
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latter  case  science  is  nothing  more  than  the 
accurate  description  and  registration  of  facts, 
without  regard  to  their  origin  or  explanation. 
When,  indeed,  Professor  Haeckel  in  his  latest 
work  represents  Laplace  as  saying,  in  reply- 
to  the  emperor's  surprise  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  God  in  his  remarkable  account 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  '  Sire,  I  had  no  need 
of  that  unfounded  hypothesis,'  a  note  is 
called  for.  Laplace  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  The  word  '  unfounded  '  is  Haeckel's 
own  invention,  and  only  serves  to  show  his 
unscientific  personal  bias.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  pm'e  science,  Laplace  was  quite 
right.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  show  in  what 
way  the  heavenly  bodies  actually  moved. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  task  to  see  or  suggest 
the  reasons  or  explanations  of  their  move- 
ment, any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  the 
schoolboy  to  invoke  a  divine  explanation 
for  the  multij^lication  table  in  doing  his 
sums. 

But  the  popular  use  of  the  term  '  science ' 
has  extended  beyond  this  restriction,  and 
now  generally  includes  no  small  amount  of 
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philosophy.  It  is  taken  to  embrace  not 
only  the  actual  increase  in  our  modern  acquain- 
tance with  facts,  but  the  relations  of  these 
sets  of  facts  to  each  other,  with  a  reasonable 
account  of  their  origin  and  continuance. 
But  all  such  inquiries  are  really  philosophical, 
and  Professor  Haeckel  is  doubtless  right, 
not  only  in  his  assertion  that  every  thought- 
ful man  in  the  midst  of  modern  knowledge 
becomes  a  philosopher,  but  also  in  his  view 
that  without  such  investigations  into  reasons 
and  causes,  science  itself  would  make  little 
progress.  The  purpose  of  these  pages  being 
avowedly  to  guide  the  thought  and  reading 
of  such  as  wish  in  some  degree  to  appreciate 
the  modern  outlook  without  any  idea  of 
becoming  experts  in  some  special  direction, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  observe  this  rigid 
distinction,  but  will  suffice  to  think  and 
speak  of  science  in  its  broadest  signification. 
Viewing  the  whole  modern  world  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  it  is  impossible 
either  to  ignore  or  evade  the  relations  be- 
tween science  and  religion.  The  day  when 
it  was  assumed  or  asserted  that  these  must 
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be    antagonistic,  has    happily    passed    away. 
Mr.  Tabrum  has  recently  shown,  in  his  valu- 
able little  book  on  Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists, 
how  baseless  is  the  claim  still  made  in  a  few 
quarters,    that    modern    science    necessarily 
involves  conflict  with  the  Christian  religion. 
The    only  possible  conflict  is  between  a  few 
rash    or    prejudiced    scientists    and    certain 
well-meaning    but    obscurantist    religionists. 
Men   of   science   and   men   of   religion   have 
yet   much    to  learn    from    each    other ;    but 
certainly,  if  the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  the  present  generation  are  to  play  a  worthy 
part    towards    helping    the    religion    of    the 
future,  they  will  need  to  be  acquainted  with 
at    least    the    outlines    of    our    accumulated 
modern  knowledge,  alike  as  to  science  and 
history.     A\Tiatever  ■  creeds  have   been   held, 
or  associations  have  become  dear,  the  facts 
in   both    these   realms   are   such   as   can   no 
more  be  denied  or  ignored  than  the  inrolling 
tide  could  be  by  the  courtiers  of  Canute. 

So  vast,  so  complex,  so  comprehensive 
are  these  facts,  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task    to    attempt    to    summarize    even    the 
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irreducible  minimum  of  those  main  outlines 
just  mentioned.  Not  only  are  all  the  dis- 
tinctive branches  of  science  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  innumerable  sections,  answer- 
ing to  the  branches,  branchlets,  twigs,  leaves 
of  some  great  tree,  but  there  are  so  many 
capable  and  eager  workers,  and  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  details  is  so  rapid, 
that  no  one  man  living  can  possibly  keep 
pace  with  them.  To  be  up  to  date  in  science 
to-day,  one  must  needs  be  a  specialist,  and 
for  the  most  part  a  specialist  in  some  one 
section  only  of  a  particular  branch.  An  all- 
round  specialist  is  manifestly  impossible.  Thus 
the  amateur  student  of  science  must,  in  general, 
oe  content  to  survey  the  landscape,  rather  than 
exhaustively  investigate  any  minute  portion 
of  the  field.  The  old  definition  of  an  educated 
man  as  '  one  who  knows  something  about 
everything  and  everything  about  something,' 
becomes  more  and  more  impracticable  with 
every  succeeding  generation.  Both  of  its 
clauses  can  only  be  taken  now  in  a  very 
general  sense.  The  non-specialist  or  amateur 
in   science,   however   industrious,   will   have 
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to  be  content  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
smatterer ;  whilst  the  genuine  specialist, 
like  Faraday,  will  be  ever  ready  to  echo 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  confession  that  '  our  know- 
ledge is  a  drop,  our  ignorance  a  sea.' 

It  is,  however,  always  true  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  and  the  time  has 
long  passed  when  an  honest  student  could 
be  scared  from  his  pursuit  by  the  bogey 
that  '  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.'  It  is  much  rather  a  very  useful 
as  well  as  inspiring  thing,  and  serves  well 
to  mark  the  difference  not  merely  between 
man  and  beast,  but  between  the  man  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  and  his  represen- 
tative in  the  nineteenth.  Whatever  may 
be  the  practical  difficulties,  social  problems, 
religious  questions,  of  the  present  age,  their 
solution  in  the  future  will  assuredly  come  on 
the  lines  of  knowledge,  and  not  through  the 
quicksands  of  ignorance. 

I 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  a  sketch 
map  for  the  amateur  student,  beyond  pointing 
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out  the  unquestionable  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment which  are  associated  with  reading 
at  home.  For  any  real  acquaintance  with 
scientific  methods,  let  alone  results,  in  these 
days,  it  is  simply  indispensable  to  attend 
some  well-appointed  school  or  laboratory. 
It  is  no  less  necessary  to  deal  with  nature 
itself.  Charles  Kingsley  made  it  plain  with 
fascinating  eagerness,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  true  science  could 
never  be  learnt  from  books  alone ;  and  the 
Chester  Museum  of  Natural  Science  is  to 
this  hour  a  noble  memorial  of  the  way  in 
which  he  turned  his  students  into  nature's 
own  hands  for  real  and  satisfactory  know- 
ledge. Both  these  factors  in  genuine  scien- 
tific attainment  we  must  here  be  content 
simply  to  mention,  though  with  all  possible 
emphasis.  The  student  of  whom  we  are 
thinking  will  best  know  his  opportunities 
in  these  directions.  We  wish  only  now  to 
point  out  to  him  the  great  main  roads  which 
open  out  before  him,  and  indicate  a  few 
guide-posts  which  will  serve  to  direct  his 
path  for  further  progress.     These  first  steps 
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may  well,  and  indeed  must,  be  taken  by  the 
help  of  books.  These  are  none  the  less 
valuable  for  being  only  an  introduction  to 
something  more  and  better. 

In  briefest  compass,  then,  let  us  see  what 
the  marvellous  scope  of  modern  science 
involves,  when  mapped  out  in  landscape 
fashion.  The  first  great  line  of  division 
must  be  drawn  between  the  Inorganic  realm 
and  the  Organic.  This  corresponds  with 
the  difierence  between  the  physical  or  non- 
living, and  the  biological  or  living.  It  has 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  organic 
chemistry  is  not  always  and  necessarily  the 
chemistry  of  living  creatures.  It  is  really 
concerned  with  the  innumerable  complexities 
of  the  compounds  of  Carbon.  Still,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  the  physical  basis 
of  life,  known  as  '  protoplasm  '  or  '  bioplasm,' 
is,  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  long  ago  pointed 
out,  a  structure  inscrutably  composed  of 
complex  carbon  compounds.  "Whilst,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  true  that  wherever  there  is 
carbon  there  is  life,  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
true  that  wherever  there  is  life  there — alto- 
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gether  apart  from  Professor  Haeckel's  wild 
suggestion  that  HCNO,  cyanic  acid,  was 
the  initial  '  semi-living  molecule '  ^ — we  find 
some  compound  of  carbon,  in  however  subtle 
a  form.  Hence  the  name  organic  is  well 
applied  to  this  vast  field.  Keeping,  then,  to 
this  great  division,  the  incalculable  amount 
of  knowledge  already  accumulated,  and  the 
equally  vast  promise  through  never  ceasing 
efforts  for  days  to  come,  may  be  grouped  in 
some  such  fashion  as  follows. 


Inorganic. 

Astronomy — 

Optical 

Instrumental 

Mathematical 

Physical 
Geology — 

Physical 

Stratigraphical 

Petrographical 

Palaeontological 
Physics — 

Mathematical 

Statics 


Organic. 

Chemistry — 

All  compounds  of  Carbon 
Biology — 

Animal  and  Vegetable 
Zoology  (Animal) — 
Invertebrates 
Vertebrates 
Invertebrates — 
A  vast  host  from 
Protozoa  to 
Mollusca 
Vertebrates — 
Fishes 


^  See  HaecheVs  Monism  False,  by  the  present  writer, 
p.  115. 
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Inorganic. 

Kinematics 

Dynamics 

Hydrostatics 

Optics 

Acoustics 

Spectroscopy 
Chemistry — 

Metals 

Non-metals 

Metalloids 
Electricity — 

Mathematical 

Practical 
Magnetism 


Organic. 
Amphibia 
Reptilia 
Birds 
MammaHa 
Anthropoids 
Human  beings 
Botany  (Vegetable) — 
Bacteria 
Algae 
Fungi 
Mosses,  &c. 
Cryptogams 
Phanerogams 
Physiology — 

Animal  and  Vegetable 
Anatomy — 

Animal  and  Vegetable 
Pathology — 

Animal  and  Vegetable 
Anthropology 
Psychology — 
Mental  Science 
Pure  Mathematics 
Metaphysics 
Moral  Science — 
Ethics 
Rehgion 
Theology 
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In  addition  to  these,  and  belonging  to 
them  all,  Microscc/py  relates  to  the  minutest 
details,  whilst  Evolution  comprehends  the 
whole. 

The  ordinary  individual  who  contemplates 
the  foregoing  with  any  inkling  at  all  as  to 
what  each  group  involves,  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  should  ask,  almost  in  despair,  what 
he  can  possibly  do  with  such  a  programme. 
The  exhortation  to  study  science  may  well 
seem  like  flinging  an  average  swimmer,  with 
a  sauve  qui  peut,  into  a  shoreless  ocean  of 
unknown  depth.  However,  in  the  present 
case  he  need  not  altogether  lose  heart.  He 
must  certainly  both  generalize  and  special- 
ize, but  such  necessity  rightly  apprehended 
is  more  encouraging  than  exacting.  Unless 
he  obtains  some  general  acquaintance  with 
the  significance  of  the  names  of  the  various 
branches  of  Science  as  above  summarized, 
he  cannot  know  how  to  begin,  let  alone 
make  progress,  in  modern  knowledge.  But 
if  he  has  sufficient  self-mastery  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  beguiling  host  of  magazines, 
and   the    floods    of    profitless    fiction   which 
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everywhere  to-day  surround  him,  and  enter 
upon  nature's  richer  romance  of  reality,  he 
will  soon  be  rewarded.  By  the  time  he 
has  gazed  awhile  upon  the  landscape,  he 
will  discover — besides  the  inspiration  of  the 
general  prospect — in  which  corner  of  the 
vast  expanse  he  may  find  a  little  plot  to 
cultivate  and,  in  some  sense,  call  his  own. 

II 

In  seeking  to  help  him  to  do  this,  the 
main  difficulty,  to  speak  paradoxically,  is 
the  easiness  of  the  task.  The  materials 
which  the  scientific  world  provides  are  so 
plentiful  as  to  embarrass  if  not  overwhelm 
every  inquirer.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  quan- 
tity of  books  on  these  themes  which  is  poured 
forth  from  the  modern  press  bewilders  one, 
but  also  that  the  quality  is  so  continually 
improving,  as  preceding  mistakes  and  ignor- 
ances are  corrected,  that  a  year  or  two  suffices 
to  make  even  good  text-books  antiquated 
and  comparatively  useless.  Thus  in  regard 
to  the  books  mentioned  below,  it  must  be 
distinctly   understood   that   there   are   hosts 
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of  others  which  might  now  be  specified, 
as  no  less  interesting  and  valuable ;  whilst 
by  this  time  next  year  not  a  few  more  will 
have  appeared,  and  ten  years  hence  many 
of  these  will  have  been  quite  superseded  by 
other  volumes  incorporating  later  research. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages  to 
enumerate  the  best  works  for  students  con- 
templating examinations.  It  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  will  be  under  proper 
tuition,  which  will  include  all  wisest  help  in 
this  respect.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said 
that  for  all  would-be  examinees  who  have 
no  access  to  classes  or  colleges,  the  best  thing 
to  do  undoubtedly  is  to  apply  direct  to  the 
University  Correspondence  College  ^  and  follow 
the  course  suggested.  We  have  here  in 
view  rather  those  who  have  no  academic 
intentions,  but  desire  to  gather  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
both  their  natural  surroundings  and  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost.  It  cannot  be  too 
plainly  said  that  whilst  degrees  in  science 

^  Address,  The  Registrar,  Burlington  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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are  of  undoubted  value,  and  in  some  cases 
indispensable,  a  helpful  and  inspiring  know- 
ledge   of   the    work    and    worth    of    modern 
science   is   by   no   means   restricted   to   the 
arduous   technical   studies   which   alone   can 
prepare    candidates    for    examinations.     The 
'  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  '  may  be  reaped,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  every  day's  life  immeasur- 
ably enhanced,  by  carefully  selected  reading 
anent  nature's  marvels,  as  well  as  by  habits 
of  thoughtful  attention  to  the  commonplaces 
which  strew  our  path  but  are  quite  as  won- 
derful as  the  latest  discoveries.    For  a  delight- 
fully  easy   illustration   of   this,   perhaps   no 
better  instance  can  be  given  than  Professor 
E.   Ray  Lankester's  recent  volume  entitled 
Science   from    an    Easy-Chair,^  in  which  all 
kinds  of  themes  are  touched  with  a  master's 
hand  and  felicitously  illustrated.     The  further 
volumes    of  this   series   which  are  promised 
will  be  heartily  welcomed.    For  those  who 
do  not  demand  that  everything  shall  be  made 
easy  for  them,  but  are  ready  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  selected  subject  a  reasonable 
1  Methueu  &  Co. 
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amount  of  concentration,  the  following  works 
will  at  least  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to 
more  in  each  distinctive  realm. 

1.  Astronomy.  Out  of  numbers  of  excel- 
lent works  the  following  may  be  selected :  The 
Story  of  the  Heavens,  and  The  Story  of  the  Sun, 
by  Sir  Eobert  Ball ;  The  Story  of  our  Planet, 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Bonney  ;  History  of  Astronomy, 
by  Miss  Gierke ;  The  Worlds  of  Space,  by 
J.  E.  Gore ;  Astronomy  for  Amateurs,  by 
Camille  Flammarion ;  and  Astronomy  of  To- 
day,  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Dolmage. 

2.  If  we  descend  from  the  heavens  above 
to  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  the  science  of 
Geology  is  rendered  fascinating — especially 
when  verified  in  the  fields  and  quarries  and 
cuttings  which  are  observable  everywhere — 
by  the  following  :  Geology  :  Chemical,  Phy- 
sical, Stratigraphical,  vol.  i.  (2  vols.),  by 
J.  Prestwich  ;  Text-hook  of  Geology,  by  Dr. 
A.  Geikie ;  and  Manual  of  Geology,  by  Dr. 
J.  Phillips  and  R.  Etheridge.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  choose  between  these  for 
general  purposes.  For  special  reference  to 
particular  localities,  Air.  H.  B.  Woodward's 
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Geology  of  England  and  Wales  is  excellent, 
althougli  published  some  years  since.  So  too 
is  the  smaller  work  by  J.  B.  Jukes,  entitled 
The  School  Manual  of  Geology.  A  more 
modern  volume  is  that  of  ]\Ir.  C.  Bird, 
entitled  Geology,  published  by  Longmans. 
Under  this  head  ought  also  to  come  the 
subjects  Geography  and  Physiography,  but 
it  must  suffice  to  mention,  for  the  latter, 
Professor  Huxley's  volume  with  that  title 
published  by  Macmillan,  and  also  ]\Ir.  Thorn- 
ton's useful  little  book  issued  more  recently 
by  Longmans. 

3.  Physics  is  a  much  larger  theme  than 
the  ordinary  reader  would  imagine.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  too  technical  to  come 
within  our  purview,^  but  any  one  of  these 
three  works  will  sufficiently  open  the  student's 

1  Yet  how  intensely  interesting  even  most  difficult 
matters  now  become,  may  be  witnessed  in  regard  to 
Radium  by  the  following  :  Radium  and  All  About  It, 
by  S.  Bottone  (^^^littaker  &  Co.) ;  Radium  Explained, 
by  Dr.  Hampson  (T.  &  C.  Jack) ;  Radium  and  Other 
Radioactive  Elements,  by  Levy  &  Willis  (P.  Marshall  & 
Co.).  So  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  see 
Romanes  Lecture  for  1903 — Modern  Views  on  Matter — 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 
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eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  vast  field  covered. 
A  First  Book  of  Physics^  by  L.  Lownds ; 
A  Class  Book  of  Physics,  by  Professor  R.  A. 
Gregory  and  H.  E.  Hadley  ;  and  A  Text-Book 
of  Physics,  by  Dr.  W.  Watson.  In  this  case, 
quite  as  much  as  in  reference  to  Chemistry, 
the  proper  study  of  the  subject  really  de- 
mands access,  with  instruction,  to  some  well- 
appointed  laboratory.  Seeing  is  believing, 
and  doing  is  knowing,  are  the  maxims  which 
must  here  be  constantly  applied. 

4.  Chemistry.  So  far  as  any  reading 
at  home  can  help,  in  general,  nothing  better 
can  be  obtained  than  A  College  Text-Book 
of  Chemistry,  by  Ira  Remsen.  For  inorganic 
chemistry  alone,  Mr.  G.  S.  Newth's  Text- 
Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  suffice, 
and  is  written  in  a  very  interesting  style. 
For  organic,  Professor  Ira  Remsen's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Compounds  of 
Carbon  will  well  serve  as  a  beginning.  But 
for  further  progress  Recent  Advances  in  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Stewart, 
may  be  well  recommended. 

6.  Electricity  is  either  so  mathematically 
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technical,  or  so  commercially  practical,  that 
it  must  almost  be  omitted  here.  But  the 
latest  edition  of  Electricity  in  the  Service  of 
Man  would  prove  intensely  interesting,  and 
if  a  more  technical  study  is  desired,  no  better 
help  can  be  found  than  the  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Professors 
Carey  Foster  and  A.  W.  Porter. 

6.  Biology,  again,  is  an  immense  theme 
to-day.  For  general  purposes,  and  as  an 
introduction,  there  is  still  probably  nothing 
better  than  Professor  Huxley's  manual  pub- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  entitled 
Practical  Biology.  After  honestly  working 
through  this,  the  student  may  take  in  hand 
such  a  larger  volume  as  A  Text-Book  of 
Biology,  by  J.  R.  A.  Davis.  He  will  then  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  modern  treatment 
of  the  two  main  branches  of  Science  which 
follow  upon  this  subject. 

7.  Zoology  is  far  too  vast  a  theme  to 
be  even  outlined  here.  The  Invertebrate 
section  includes  all  that  is  known  about  Pro- 
tozoa, Infusoria,  Coelenterata,  Echinoderma, 
Arthropoda,    Arachnida,    Insecta,    MoUusca, 
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to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  divisions  which 
are  enormous  in  themselves.  Exact  know- 
ledge of  these  can  only  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  many  monographs  published 
by  specialists.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Vertebrates  under  their  respective  divisions 
into  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds  and 
Mammals.  A  delightfully  interesting  book 
on  the  general  aspects  of  the  case  will  be 
found  in  the  late  Professor  St.  George  Mivart's 
Types  of  Animal  Life. 

8,  Botany.  This  section  perhaps  demands 
special  attention,  both  because  it  is  so  well 
known  as  a  school  subject,  and  by  reason 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  illustrated 
everywhere.  But  in  no  branch  of  science 
has  modern  method  so  completely  subverted 
preceding  notions  as  here.  Present-day  Botany 
is  studied  on  biological  lines,  so  that  the 
former  collections  of  pressed  flowers  with  which 
the  education  of  young  ladies  used  to 
be  '  finished '  are  altogether  obsolete.  Any 
little  modern  manual  will  show  this,  such 
for  instance,  as  Miss  Healey's  First  Booh  of 
Botany    (Macmillan),    which    will    be    found 
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very    useful.     But    either    of    the    following 
will  serve  as  guides  to  that  close  as  well  as 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  measureless 
world    of    plant   life   which    is    now   under- 
stood   by    botanical     study :     Text-Booh    of 
General  Botany ,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Behrens   and 
Professor  P.   Geddes ;    or  A    Student's  Text- 
Booh     of     Botany,     by    Dr.    S.    H.    Vines. 
Should   the   reader   be   afraid   of   any   large 
treatise,   there   are   plenty   of   smaller   ones. 
A  careful  study  of  such  a  little  book  as  JVIr. 
Edmond's    Elementary    Botany    will    go    far 
towards  creating  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  the  subject  as  it  is  now  viewed.     But  for 
real  education  in  those  exact  details  which, 
after   all,  constitute   the   difference   between 
true     Science    and    guess-work,    nothing    so 
good  can  be  obtained  as  the  two  volumes  of 
A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Botany, 
by  Professors  Bower  and  Vines.     It  is  true 
that  these   are   not   intended   to   be   merely 
read,  but  worked  through  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.     But  if  all  that  is  suggested 
cannot  be  actually  done,  yet  to  do  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  would  be  in  itself  an  educa- 
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tion.  Apart  from  technical  instruction,  for 
sheer  fascinating  interest  on  these  matters 
the  following  three  may  be  highly  recom- 
mended :  Chapters  in  Modern  Botany,  by 
Patrick  Geddes  ;  Nature  Studies :  Plant  Life, 
by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot ;  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Leaves  (Nature  Series),  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
(Lord  Avebury). 

For  those  who  are  more  drawn  to  the 
practical  and  certainly  very  enjoyable  part  of 
watching,  collecting,  and  classifying  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  there  are  abundant  helps  both 
cheap  and  good.  These  three  are  all  useful : 
Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,  by  M. 
Plues ;  Flowers  of  the  Field,  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns  ;  How  to  Find  and  Name  Wild  Flowers, 
by  Thomas  Fox.  A  delightful  work,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Hulme, 
published  ^by  Cassell  &  Co.,  entitled  Familiar 
Wild  Flowers.  Nothing  better  can  be  obtained 
for  the  ordinary  reader.  But  whichever  of 
these  is  obtained,  the  most  useful  of  all  is  The 
Botanist's  Pocket  Booh,  by  W.  R.  Hay  ward, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  a  constant  com- 
panion.   For  final  reference  in  cases  of  doubt- 

M 
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ful  identification,  The  Student's  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  will  suf- 
fice. 

9.  Physiology.  For  the  introductory 
stage,  which  alone  is  here  contemplated, 
nothing  better  can  be  suggested  than  the  last 
edition  of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology, 
by  T.  H.  Huxley.  The  compulsory  study 
of  this  little  manual  by  every  young  perscm 
of  ordinary  intelligence  throughout  the  land 
would  be  unmeasured  gain. 

10.  Anthropology  has  greatly  developed 
during  recent  years,  but  for  a  general  and 
introductory  study  there  is  still  nothing 
better  than  Dr.  Tylor's  Anthropology.  A  most 
elaborate  and  splendidly  illustrated  work 
was  issued  a  few  years  since  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Co. , .  entitled  Living  Races  of 
Mankind,  For  fascinating  interest  it  is  with- 
out parallel, 

11.  Psychology  and  Moral  Science  we 
need  here  only  mention,  separate  treatment 
being  given  to  them  in  another  part  of  this 
volume. 
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There  yet  remain  two  themes,  as  hinted 
at  the  close  of  the  classification  given  above. 
One  is  concerned  with  the  infinitely  little 
and  the  other  with  the  immeasurably  great. 
An  untold  amount  of  our  modern  knowledge 
is  due  to  the  two  instruments  now  well 
known  as  the  Microscope  and  the  Spectro- 
scope. The  latter,  as  Miss  Gierke  has  well 
said,  tells  us  '  more  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  five  minutes  than  we 
could  learn  without  it  in  five  centuries.' 
But  its  consideration  really  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  Physics,  so  that  both  the  instrument 
and  its  employment  will  be  found  described 
in  the  volumes  above  mentioned.^ 

The  Microscope,  however,  deserves  special 
attention,  because  it  is  not  only  applicable 
but  essential  to  all  the  branches  of  Science 
enumerated,  save  the  purely  mental.  Bac- 
teriology, for  instance,  has  become  a  distinctive 

^  For  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
sucli  research,  see  Inorganic  Evolution  as  studied  hy 
Spectrum  Analysis,  by  the  late  Sir  Norman  Lockyer. 
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and  most  important  part  of  modern  researcli.  ^ 
But  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  micro- 
scope. Much  might  be  said  to  profit  concern- 
ing the  wonderful  modern  developments  of 
this  instrument,  but  we  are  here  so  restricted 
that  we  can  only  remind  the  reader  of  Dr. 
Dallinger's  monumental  work  The  Microscope 
and  its  Revelations  (J.  &  A.  Churchill), 
for  it  is  really  his,  though  avowedly  based 
upon  Dr.  Carpenter's  labours.  A  less  costly 
and  bulky  work,  however,  has  recently  been 
published  by  Kev.  W.  Spiers,  entitled  Nature 
through  the  Microscope  (C.  H.  Kelly),  which  for 
clearness  and  reliability  of  statement,  no  less 
than  for  excellent  illustrations,  forms  a  most 
admirable  introduction  to  this  vast  realm  of 
equal  importance  and  fascination. 

Evolution  is  so  manifestly  and  resistlessly 
part  of  the  modern  atmosphere  as  to  need 
little  or  no  notice  here.  Its  influence  through- 
out the  whole  realm  of  Science  is  supreme, 

^  For  the  ordinary  reader  who  desires  to  know  some- 
thing of  Bacteria,  the  following  will  be  found  most 
helpful :  Our  Secret  Friends  and  Foes,  by  P.  Frankland 
{S.F. O.K.) -,1  Bacteria  (Progressive  Science  Series),  by 
Dr.  G.^Newman  (John  Murray). 
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and  its  literature  all-prevalent.  For  a  be- 
ginner there  are  no  better  books  than  Mr.  J. 
Le  Conte's  Evolution,  and  its  Relation  to 
Religious  Thought  (Chapman  &  Hall),  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hutton's  The  Lesson  of  Evolution, 
which  are  both  especially  suited  to  such  Chris- 
tian people  'as  still  suffer  from  the  delusion 
that  an  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
must  mean  the  destruction  of  their  faith. 
Those  who  wish  for  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  more  exact  methods  by 
which  evolution  is  recognized  as  working, 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  G.  Massee's  little  volume, 
entitled  The  Evolution  of  Plant  Life — Lower 
Forms. 

Any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  modern  science 
in  a  few  pages  must  fail,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  preceding  summary  may  be  useful  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  If  the  Chris- 
tian attitude  is  assumed,  perhaps  the  question 
is  inevitable,  '  What  will  be  the  influence  of 
such  study  upon  individual  faith,  as  well  as 
upon  human  society  ?  '  The  reply  may  be 
both  brief  and  clear.     Whether  we  like  it  or 
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not,  whether  we  welcome  it  or  flout  it,  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  all  departments  is 
absolutely  inevitable.  Furthermore,  its  ap- 
preciation is  a  distinctive  Christian  duty  no 
less  than  a  privilege.  The  Apostle's  injunc- 
tion, 'Whatever  things  are  true — estimate 
them  at  their  true  value,'  ^  covers  the  whole 
case,  modern  no  less  than  ancient. 

Truth  must  in  all  cases  be  maintained, 
whatever  becomes  of  consequences.  Theology 
being  but  a  human  science  may  well  be 
reconsidered,  and,  when  necessary,  amended, 
like  all  other  branches  of  Science.  But  the 
facts  upon  which  theology  rests  being,  like 
the  actualities  of  nature  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  science,  unshakeable,  will  yield  ever 
firmer  foundations  for  the  main  tenets  of 
Christian  belief.  Reverence  for  the  reality 
of  God,  acknowledgement  of  the  moral  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  man,  appreciation  of 
the  Bible,  recognition  of  the  transcendent 
significance   of   the   whole   truth   concerning 

1  Pliil.  iv.  8.  Or,  as  Dr.  Weymouth  renders  it — 
'  Cherish  the  thought  of  these  things.'  The  A.V.  and 
R.V.  rendering,  '  Think  on  these  things,'  is  altogether 
too  feeble. 
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Jesus  Christ,  these  will  only  be  affected  in 
the  manner  portrayed  by  the  never-too-often 
quoted  words  of  our  late  Laureate — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster. 


THE  STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

By  eric  S.  WATERHOUSE,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Whilst  it  is  to  be  expected  that  every  student 
should  sing  the  praise  of  the  Muse  he  woos, 
the  fascination  of  philosophy  is  unique.  It 
deals  with  the  ultimate  things.  It  is  the 
study  of  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last;  and  while  he  has  any  being  man  will 
not  be  able  to  cease  from  asking  what  is 
the  secret  of  that  being.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  type  of  mind  which  scoSs 
at  philosophy  as  a  march  round  a  circle, 
contrasting  the  practical  discoveries  and 
material  triumphs  of  science  with  philosophy's 
apparently  fruitless  quest  of  elusive  truth 
and  inscrutable  reality.  To  such,  those  who 
demand  tangible  results  at  all  costs,  I  do 
not  recommend  philosophy.  They  must  work 
where  they  can  measure  in  millimetres  and 
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weigh  in  fractions  of  a  milligramme,  where 
answers  can  only  be  yes  or  no,  right  or  wrong, 
without  possibility  of  degrees  of  rightness 
or  wrongness.  But  there  are  those  who 
have  ears  for  '  the  call  of  the  wild,'  who 
long  to  know,  even  though  it  be  in  a  mirror, 
enigmatically,  the  height  and  depth,  the  length 
and  breadth,  of  the  mysteries  of  man  and 
his  Maker.  For  them  philosophy  will 
ever  be]  the  queen  of  learning.  Charles 
Kingsley  is  said  to  have  anticipated  death 
with  an  intense  and  reverent  curiosity,  trust- 
ing that  it  would  reveal  to  him  the  mystery 
of  the  ages.  Such  is  the  spirit  that  dwells 
in  philosophy,  and  that  hope  it  is  which  has 
inspired  men  to  think,  and  to  wrestle  the 
more  in  thought  the  more  their  thought  has 
baffled  them. 

Philosophy  is  man's  response  to  the  call 
of  truth.  Science  explains  much,  but  does 
not  explain  itself,  nor  those  ultimate  hypo- 
theses upon  which  it  rests.  Its  commonest 
terms  are  mysteries.  What  energy  effects, 
and  what  are  the  properties  of  matter,  it 
can   tell   and   foretell;    but   what  energy   is 
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and  what  matter  is  it  cannot  say.  With 
such  final  questions  philosophy  is  left  to 
grapple.  It  is  no  cobweb  of  fancy,  no  arm- 
chair dreaming.  It  is  the  embodiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  of  faith  that  sent 
Columbus  westward,  the  spirit  of  daring 
that  led  Drake  round  the  Horn,  the  spirit 
of  discovery  for  which  men  have  laid  their 
bones  in  the  white  North  and  rotted  in 
the  sun-smitten  swamps  of  the  South.  The 
restlessness  that  cannot  halt  when  there 
are  still  worlds  to  conquer  breathes  in  philo- 
sophy, which  will  never  be  content  with 
proximate  truth  while  ultimate  truth  is 
calling.  It  must  seek,  whether  or  not  it 
finds :  it  must  fight,  whether  or  not  it  fails. 
Such  a  spirit  is  one  of  the  few  immortalities 
that  gleam  in  the  -change  and  chance  of 
mortal  life,  and  for  those  who  are  born  of 
this  spirit  is  the  heritage  of  philosophy. 

These  ultimate  things  will  be  touched 
in  the  realm  of  metaphysics,  and  also,  it 
may  be  said,  of  religious  philosophy.  Before 
the  inner  chambers  are  reached  the  fore- 
courts   must    be    crossed.    These    may    be 
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defined  as  the  philosophical  sciences,  logic 
and  methodology,  psychology  and  ethics.^ 
The  next  step  will  be  to  gain  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  of  philosophy,  which 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  the  general  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  epistemology. 
Finally  comes  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
This  cannot  be  understood  without  some 
acquaintance  with  what  anthropology  and 
the  comparative  study  of  religion  have  to 
teach.  Accordingly  these  subjects,  though 
not  strictly  to  be  included  within  the  purview 
of  philosophy,  must  be  touched  upon  in 
the  present  essay.  One  note  of  caution 
is  necessary.  The  subject  is  vast,  and  the 
books  are  many.  Those  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  the  appendix  that  follows  are, 
it  will  be  understood,  by  no  means  the  only 
choice  open  to  the  student.  They  have 
been  deliberately  limited  lest  a  larger  number 
should    bewilder    rather    than  help ;    but  it 

^  A  few  words  concerning  aesthetics  will  also  be  added. 
Sociology  is  dealt  with  in  the  concluding  paper  of  this 
volume. 
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might  be  possible  to  provide  an  alternative 
essay,  covering  tbe  same  ground,  and  men- 
tioning an  almost  entirely  different  list  of 
equally  trustworthy  authorities. 

I.   Logic  and  Methodology. 

Logic  is  concerned  with  the  laws  of  valid 
thought.  The  term  methodology  explains 
itself.  In  advising  logic  as  the  beginning 
of  a  course  of  philosophical  study,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  advising  a  course  that  may  prove 
discouraging  to  some.  Formal  logic,  with  its 
laborious  manipulation  of  propositions,  is 
apt  to  prove  irksome.  I  find,  pasted  on  the 
flyleaf  of  my  first  logic  book,  a  scrap  of  paper 
bearing  these  evidently  heart-felt  sentiments — 

If  there  should  be  another  Flood, 

Then  to  this  book  I'd  fly : 
For  though  the  world  were  all  submerged, 

This  book  would  be  still  dry ! 

None  the  less  the  discipline  is  indispensable, 
and  to  think  systematically  is  the  beginning 
of  philosophy.  Common  sense  may  give  much 
of  what  logic  proves  by  rule  and  argument, 
but  common  sense  cannot   train  the   reason 
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nor  justify  it.  Similarly  with  methodology, 
the  principles  of  which  are  included  in  every 
good  text-book  of  logic.  Whilst  method  may 
be  with  some  an  instinct,  logical  method,  the 
application  of  the  correct  principles  to  scien- 
tific induction,  classification,  and  the  like, 
must  be  learnt,  for  it  is  not  born  with  man. 

The  student  may  safely  start  with  such  a 
book  as  Welton's  Manual  of  Logic.  It  is  a 
complete  treatise  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  suitable  for  elementary  as 
well  as  advanced  students,  the  paragraphs 
being  marked  in  three  grades :  those  that 
contain  the  outlines,  those  a  little  more 
detailed,  and  those  for  advanced  students. 
The  third,  or  the  second  and  third,  can  be 
omitted  if  necessary  without  inconvenience 
or  disarrangement.  Excellent  practice  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Holman's  Questions 
on  Logic,  to  which  private  students  may 
obtain  a  key.  If  time  permit,  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  some  of  the 
great  logicians,  especially  that  master  of  the 
art,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others  such  as 
Lotze,   Bain,   Jevons,   Fowler,  and   Bradley, 
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to  name  a  few  out  of  many,  should  not  be 
omitted.  Venn's  Empirical  Logic  is  all  but 
a  necessity  to  the  student  who  has  mastered 
his  formal  logic.  He  will  find  it  vastly 
more  interesting  than  any  mere  text-book 
of  the  subject  can  be.  Bosanquet's  little 
Essentials  of  Logic  is  so  stimulating  that  it 
deserves  a  special  mention,  whilst  Adamson's 
article  on  logic  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay 
though  hard,  will  repay  study.  Symbolic 
logic  is  mentioned,  together  with  some 
alternative  books,  in  the  appendix. 

II.  Psychology 

Logic  deals  with  the  laws  of  thought, 
psychology  with  the  mind  that  thinks.  A 
wide  choice  of  introductory  primers  is  avail- 
able, yet  I  should  feel  inclined  to  advise  a 
beginning  upon  a  work  which,  though  not 
so  suitable  to  the  novice  as  some  of  the  simple 
text-books,  is  the  production  of  a  master 
psychologist,  Professor  James.  His  Text-Book 
of  Psychology  is  an  abbreviation,  in  the  main, 
of  his  great  work  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 
by  which  it  may  be  followed  up.     A  well- 
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known  English  writer  wlio  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout.  His 
Manual  of  Psychology  is  suitable  both  for 
beginners  and  for  those  more  advanced,  and 
may  be  followed  up  by  his  larger  works. 
He  will  be  found  opposed  to  Professor  James 
on  several  points,  notably  as  regards  the 
latter's  theory  of  emotion.  Most  students 
will  prefer  psychology  to  logic.  It  is  more 
interesting  and  less  formal.  Its  development 
being  more  modern,  less  acquaintance  is  neces- 
sary with  the  older  forms  of  psychology  than 
is  the  case  with  logic,  for  recent  psychology 
has  rendered  much  that  preceded  it  of  merely 
historical  interest  to  the  present  time,  as 
for  example  the  once  powerful  Associationist 
school.  Psychology  also  will  afiord  in  one 
of  its  aspects  a  congenial  sphere  for  those 
exact  minds  previously  mentioned.  They 
will  delight  in  such  a  book  as  Scripture's 
New  Psychology,  an  account  of  modern  experi- 
mental work,  or  laboratory  psychology  as  it 
might  be  styled.  Another  of  the  newer  aspects 
of  the  science  will  be  found  in  McDougall's 
Social  Psychology, 
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After  obtaining  a  good  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  tbe  student  will  be 
well  advised  to  go  direct  to  the  modern  mas- 
ters;  and,  though  choice  is  always  invidious, 
James,  Wundt,  and  Hoffding  are  principally 
in  my  mind,  not  omitting  Ward's  fine  article 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  evolu- 
tionist school,  with  its  faithful  philosophical 
henchman  Herbert  Spencer,  should  not  be 
overlooked  although  of  course  its  influence 
is  marked  in  all  modern  psychology.  Stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  subject 
still  more  closely  will  delight  in  some  of 
the  interesting  studies  now  available  of  animal 
and  child  psychology,  and  the  records  of 
such  exceptional  cases  as  that  of  Helen 
Keller.  An  acquaintance  vA\h  the  work  of 
some  of  the  leading  anthropologists  will 
also  be  found  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the 
psychology  of  primitive  minds. 

III.    Ethics. 

From  the  study  of  mind  we  are  brought 
by  ethics  to  the  study  of  conduct,  for  ethics 
is   the   science   of   conduct.     The   briglitest 
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introduction   to   the   subject   is   Mackenzie's 
Manual   of  Ethics,  which    is    as  interesting, 
almost,  as  a  novel,  and  a  great  deal  more 
profitable.     In  ethics  above  all  things  it  is 
necessary    that    the    young    student    should 
not  take  for  granted   the   impugnability  of 
everything    asserted    in   the  text-book,    for 
opinions  may  legitimately  differ  much  con- 
cerning ethical  theory,  and  schools  of  thought 
are  many.     The  history  of  the  subject  may 
be  studied  in  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics , 
comprehensive    and    compact,    but    a    little 
too  much  so  to  be  wholly  interesting  reading. 
The  modern  hedonist  position  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  same   writer's   Methods  of  Ethics. 
T.  H.  Green's  Prolegomena  will  always  be  a 
masterpiece  of   transcendentalist   ethics,  but 
I   do   not   advise   it   for   the   inexperienced 
student.     An  acute  criticism  of  Green's  meta- 
physical   basis,    and    some    original    ethical 
thought,  will   be   found   in   A.    E.    Taylor's 
Problem  of  Conduct.     As  a  representative  of 
Intuitionist  ethics  Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  should  be  read,  especially  the  portion 
entitled  Idiopsychological  Ethics,  which  gives 
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Martineau's  own  \aews.  The  rest  of  the 
two  volumes,  however,  is  valuable  as  his- 
torical and  critical  work.  Spencer's  Data 
of  Ethics  must  not  be  omitted,  and  the 
evolutionary  school  may  also  be  studied  in 
Read's  Natural  and  Social  Morals.  A  com- 
parative view  of  three  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned here  from  the  standpoint  of  a  fourth 
will  be  found  in  Sidgwick's  Lectures  on  the 
Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  James 
Martineau.  The  student  must  recognize  the 
advisability  of  reading  more  widely  in  ethics 
even  than  in  other  branches  of  philosophy, 
for  here  concentration  may  mean  onesided- 
ness,  and  breadth  alone  can  give  depth.  In 
the  subject  of  Christian  ethics  the  student 
may  seek  guidance  from  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Balch  in  the  Books  for  Bible 
Students  series  (Kelly),  and  subsequently  by 
reference  to  Newman  Smyth's  Christian  Ethics 
or  Murray's  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics. 

Aesthetics. — Before  passing  to  the  history 
of  philosophy,  the  partly  philosophical,  partly 
artistic,  topic  of  aesthetics  seems  to  demand 
a  mention,  even  where  space  will  not  allow 
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of  full  treatment.  Bosanquet's  History  of 
Aesthetic  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the 
student  of  the  theory  of  the  beautiful,  and 
therein  he  will  be  able  to  find  for  himself 
lines  of  future  guidance. 

IV.    History  of  Philosophy. 

The  importance  of  historical  perspective 
in  philosophy  can  neither  be  exaggerated  nor 
overvalued.  It  is  essential,  and  no  student 
can  really  enter  into  the  subject  intelligently 
until  he  has  traced  the  genealogy  of  philoso- 
phical terms  and  conceptions,  doctrines  and 
tendencies,  through  the  branching  tree  of 
the  past.  The  course  that  I  should  recom- 
mend would  be  firstly  to  cover  the  ground 
with  the  aid  of  a  short  manual,  then  to 
proceed  to  more  detailed  study  with  one 
of  the  larger  works.  Schwegler's  (trans- 
lated by  Stirling)  would  be  my  choice  for 
the  shorter,  and  Erdmann's  (translated  by 
Hough)  for  the  larger  book.  Alternatives 
are  suggested  in  the  appendix. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suggest  the  special 
guides  that  may  be  followed  for  the  study 
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of  special  authors  and  epochs.  Blackwood's 
Philosophical  Classics  provide  cheap  and  ad- 
mirable accounts  of  the  lives  and  teaching 
of  the  line  of  thinkers  between  Descartes 
and  Locke,  whilst  the  S.P.C.K.  Chief  Ancient 
Philosophies  series  deals  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Neo- 
platonists  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  monographs  expounding  the 
chief  philosophers  and  philosophies,  and  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
detailed  guidance  in  any  particular  period 
it  may  be  desired  to  study. 

From  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  natural 
to  turn  to 

V.   The  General  Problems  of  Philosophy 

(metaphysical  and  otherwise,  including  those 
of  ontology,  the  science  of  being,  and  episte- 
mology,  the  science  of  knowing).  As  an  intro- 
ductory manual,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Wardell's 
First  Lessons  in  Philosophy  will  be  found 
useful.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the 
main  issues  of  philosophical  thought  and  an 
historical  account  of  their  development.    Con- 
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cisely  and  clearly  written,  it  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  the  philosophical  beginner.  Once 
acquainted  with  the  main  outlines  of  his 
subject,  the  student  will  find  it  best  to  go 
straight  to  some  classical  book  or  author. 
He  can  and  should  return  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  afterwards,  fortified  by  a  better 
understanding ;  but  the  discipline,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  systematic 
study  of  one  of  the  great  minds  will  be  invalu- 
able. He  may,  for  example,  select  Kant, 
for  a  knowledge  of  Kant  is  the  key  to  modern 
philosophy.  The  better  course  is  not  to  begin 
with  a  translation  simply,  but  with  a  transla- 
tion and  a  commentary,  or  an  annotated 
translation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if 
progress  seem  painfully  slow  at  first,  and  if 
whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  read  and 
re-read  convey  no  clear  meaning,  after  a  while, 
as  the  student  reads  himself  into  the  subject 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  technical- 
ities of  thought  and  expression,  and  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  terms  and  views 
expounded,  everything  will  become  clearer. 
Read  the  book  the  first  time,  marking  what 
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is  not  manifest,  then  return  for  a  second 
reading,  and  much  that  was  obscure  will  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  whole  book. 
Students  who  find  that  they  are  apt  to  shirk  a 
stiff  book  will  be  able  to  spur  the  flagging  mind 
by  drawing  up  a  time-table,  and  portioning 
out,  say,  twenty  pages  per  day.  If  this  resolve 
is  steadily  kept,  they  will  soon  find  themselves 
through  the  first  reading,  and  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  second  reading  by  reason  of  the  greater 
ease  with  which  they  can  re-cover  ground 
partly  familiarized. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  masters  and  masterpieces  of  philosophy 
in  these  few  pages,  so  I  will  content  myself 
with  naming  a  few  good  modern  books.  I 
do  not  advise  the  average  student,  unless  he 
is  very  metaphysically  made,  to  tackle  directly 
a  formal  treatise  on  metaphysics,  but  first  of 
all  to  gain  indirectly  a  knowledge  of  meta- 
physical problems  from  general  reading  in 
philosophy.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  hear 
deep  calling  unto  deep  he  can  study  Lotze's 
Metaphysic,  translated  by  Bosanquet.  Here 
I  may  add  a  word  to  recommend  Ladd's 
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translations  of  the  dictated  portions  of  Lotze's 
lectures,  entitled  Outlines  of  Logic,  Metaphysic, 
Psychology,  &c.,  which  give  the  conclusions 
of  a  great  thinker  in  simple  form.  Another 
great  work  on  metaphysics  is  Bradley's 
Appearance  and  Reality,  which  every  student 
of  philosophy  must  sooner  or  later  reckon 
with.  The  writings  of  Dr.  McTaggart,  for 
example  his  commentaries  on  Hegel's  Dialectic 
and  Cosmology,  as  well  as  being  admirable 
expositions  from  the  modern  standpoint  of 
Hegel's  significance,  are  good  representatives 
of  the  '  Intellectualist '  school  in  modern 
philosophy.  It  should,  however,  be  a  maxim 
in  philosophy  to  read  both  sides,  and  Professor 
James  and  Dr.  Schiller  should  be  read  side 
by  side  with  Bradley  and  McTaggart,  in  order 
that  the  new  philosophical  school  of  Prag- 
matism may  be  compared  with  the  doctrine 
against  which  it  is  a  spirited  revolt.  As  a 
preparation  for  this,  one  of  the  most  illumina- 
ting contributions  to  modern  philosophy, 
Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  may  be 
studied,  for  it  is  especially  significant  as 
marking  the  way  out  of  the  older  dogmatism 
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wliich  the  Personal  Idealists  and  pragmatists 
have  appropriated  and  enlarged.  For  more 
advanced  students  the  reading  of  a  good 
philosophical  journal  such  as  Mind  is  to  be 
recommended.  From  it  they  will  gather  the 
progress  of  modern  philosophical  theory. 

Such  a  list  as  the  above  is  of  course  the 
barest  possible,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  student  who  has  worked  his  way 
through  such  a  course  of  study  as  that  pre- 
viously outlined,  and  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  '  disciplines '  of  logic,  psychology 
and  ethics,  will  have  considerable  philosophical 
knowledge  before  directly  grappling  with  the 
central  problems  of  philosophy.,  for  philosophy 
overlaps  into  all  the  branches  of  study  that 
flourish  in  its  courts.  Further,  whilst  a  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  is  desirable,  a  certain 
amount  of  specialization  need  not  mean  nar- 
rowness, for  modern  philosophy  is  the  heir  of  all 
that  has  gone  before  it,  and  a  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  to-day,  read 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  will, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  illumine  all  the 
perennial  problems  of  the  subject. 
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VI.    Religious  Philosophy 

1.  The  History  of  Religion. — Just  as 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  philosophical  problems,  so 
is  the  history  of  religion  to  the  compre- 
hension of  those  deep-lying  questions  which 
in  various  ways  the  various  religions  of  the 
world  strive  to  answer,  and  with  which 
religious  philosophy  is  concerned. 

The  earliest  chapters  in  the  story  of  religion 
belongs  to  anthropology,  and  such  books  as 
Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough,  and  the  writings  of  Max  Miiller,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  others  tell  them  best.  The  average 
student,  however,  will  find  that  Jevons's 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion  will  give 
him  what  he  needs  in  this  respect.  Next 
follows  some  acquaintance  with  the  great 
religious  systems  of  the  world.  Dr.  Geden's 
Studies  in  Comparative  Religion  and  in  Eastern 
Religions  will  serve  well  here,  and  an  excellent 
little  series  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  touches 
the  chief  religious  systems  of  the  world.  Still 
briefer  are  Constable's  Religions  Ancient  and 
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Modern  series.  The  World's  Altar- Stairs,  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Bishop,  is  a  readable  and  reliable 
book,  and  simple  enough  for  the  beginner. 
If  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  any  of  these 
religions  is  sought,  guidance  will  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  religion  apparently 
so  uninfluential  as  that  of  the  Sikhs  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  a  work  com- 
prising six  volumes,  a  fact  which  illustrates 
the  seriousness  of  the  study  of  religion,  and 
the  abundance  of  literature  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  to  stray 
beyond  the  province  of  this  essay  to  enter 
further  into  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
study  of  religion,  and  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  study  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  dealt  with  here. 

2.  Theism. — Theism  is  a"  branch  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  sometimes  loosely 
used  as  a  synonym  for  it,  but  incorrectly, 
for  religion  is  wider  than  Theism.  Calde- 
cott's  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and 
America  (which  should  be  called  Philosophy 
of  Theism)  is  an  excellent  historical  expo- 
sition, whilst  first-hand  extracts  from  leading 
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theistic  thinkers  are  given  in  Caldecott  and 
Mackintosh's  Selections  from  the  Literature  of 
Theism.  Flint's  work  is  still  useful,  both  as 
regards  Theism  and  opposing  theories,  but  is 
not  now  the  most  modern.  Fraser's  Philo- 
sophy of  Theism  is  very  suggestive,  and 
Martineau's  Study  of  Religion  will  always  be  a 
classical  theistic  argument.  Another  writer 
whose  work  is  well  worthy  of  study  is  Dr. 
Iverach. 

3.  The  Development  and  General  Prin- 
ciples OF  Religious  Philosophy. — Much  of 
the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  general  history 
of  philosophy,  especially  if  such  books  as 
Adam's  The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
or  Dr.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the 
Greek  Philosofhers  be  read.  Punjer's  History 
of  the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  the 
Reformation  to  Kant,  and  the  works  of  Pfleiderer 
on  historical  theology  and  religious  philo- 
sophy may  also  be  added. 

In  a  certain  sense,  however,  religious  philo- 
sophy is  a  new  subject.  There  have  been 
many  philosophically  flavoured  religions  and 
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religiously  flavoured  philosophies,  but  the 
new  age  opened  with  Schleiermacher's  famous 
Speeches  on  Religion,  for  there  religion  as  a 
thing  in  itself  was  for  the  first  time  definitely 
dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  afford  some  account  of 
the  development  of  religous  philosophy  since 
Schleiermacher  in  a  volume  entitled  Modern 
Theories  of  Religion.  It  touches  Schleier- 
macher, Lotze,  Ritschl,  the  Neo-Hegelians, 
Mysticism,  Dr.  Martineau,  Professor  Eucken, 
Personal  Idealism  and  Pragmatism,  and  in 
the  appendix  Positivism,  Pessimism  and 
Nescience.  The  second  part  deals  with  the 
history  and  psychology  of  religion,  and  the 
main  factors  of  an  empirical  religious  philo- 
sophy. To  this,  however,  I  hope  to  give 
fuller  attention  in  a  subsequent  volume.  My 
excuse  for  mentioning  this  is  solely  that  I  do 
not  know  another  book  which  covers,  compara- 
tively, such  important  ground.  It  contains 
references  to  the  leading  works  of  the  writers 
represented,  which  should  be  a  guide  to  the 
student's  further  reading. 

The  division  between  the   Intellectualists, 
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who  lay  stress  upon  the  place  and  power  of 
reason,  and  the  Empiricists,  who  are  shy  of 
transcendental  methods,  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  time.  The  former  school 
is  best  represented  by  the  brothers  Caird,  and 
Principal  Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  and  Dr.  Caird's  Evolution 
of  Religion  ably  state  its  conclusions.  From 
another  standpoint,  that  of  Christian  Mysti- 
cism, Dr.  W.  R.  Inge  has  also  delineated  the  out- 
lines of  an  intellectualist  religious  philosophy 
strongly  opposed  to  Personal  Idealism  and 
Pragmatism  in  his  Personal  Idealism  and 
Mysticism.  One  fault  of  this  book,  however, 
is  that  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
theories  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  Dr. 
Hastings  Rashdall,  in  his  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion and  his  essay  on '  Personality :  Human  and 
Divine '  in  Personal  Idealism  is  an  admirable 
representative  of  the  Personal  Idealist  school, 
but  though  he  is  at  one  with  the  pragmatists 
in  emphasizing  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  personality  against  the  Hegelian  Idealism 
which  merges  personality  into  the  Universal 
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self,  and  has  no  place  for  real  freedom,  he  is 
none  the  less  at  one  with  the  Intellectualists 
in  refusing  to  base  religious  philosophy  upon 
psychology,  and  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
its  foundations  in  Idealistic  argument.  He 
is  therefore  to  be  ranked  as  an  intermediate 
grade  between  the  two  opposite  positions 
from  different  standpoints.  Professor  Pringle 
Pattison  in  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  and 
Hegelianism  and  Personality,  and  Jevons 
in  Religion  in  Evolution  may  also  be  placed 
between  the  antitheses  of  thorough-going 
Intellectualism  and  complete  Empiricism. 
As  representative  of  the  empirical  method 
Professor  James  is  undoubtedly  foremost. 
His  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  is  the 
greatest  contribution  to  religious  philosophy 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  The  Will  to 
Believe  must  be  classed  as  a  collection  of  bril- 
liantly clever  essays.  Starbuck's  The  Psy- 
chology of  Religion  is  an  interesting  study  of 
some  typical  religious  experiences.  Another 
writer  who  builds  on  psychological  founda- 
tions is  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier,  whose 
Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  The 
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Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Spirit  should  not  be  overlooked. 

A  new  and  original  type  of  religious  philo- 
sophy, that  of  Professor  Eucken,  has  recently 
become  familiar  to  British  readers,  largely 
through  Mr.  Boyce  Gibson's  work.  The  latter's 
Rudolf  EucJcen's  Philosophy  of  Life  will  survey 
the  route  to  an  understanding  of  this  stimu- 
lating thinker,  and  a  list  of  the  translated 
books  of  the  Jena  professor  is  added  in  the 
appendix. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  purpose  in 
view  throughout  these  few  pages  has  been  like 
that  of  Goldsmith's  village  preacher,  to  '  allure 
to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way.'  The 
brighter  worlds  await  the  student,  who  has  all 
the  great  masters  of  philosophy  offering  them- 
selves as  his  teachers.  Bacon's  oft-quoted 
words  that  '  a  little  philosophy  inclineth 
man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion,' 
explains  at  least  the  especial  importance  of  this 
subject  to  the  preacher.  The  pity  is  that  it 
is  so  often  neglected  in  his  training.  Rightly 
studied,  it  should  be  a  candle  of  the  Lord  to 
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guide  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  eternal 
purpose  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  created 
all  things,  that  in  the  end  He  might  sum  up  all 
things  in  Christ. 


THE    STUDY    OF    SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

BY  SAMUEL  E.  KEEBLE 

It  needs  no  arguing  that  the  study  of  social 
science  is  to-day  imperative  upon  all  who 
seek  completeness  of  culture  and  full  equip- 
ment for  life  and  service.  To  live  and  move 
in  an  age  which  is  palpitating  with  eager 
interest  in  social  questions,  in  ignorance 
of  their  nature  and  meaning,  is,  to  go  no 
further,  intellectually  to  stultify  one's  self. 
To  intervene  in  conversation  and  debate 
upon  them,  upon  whatever  side,  ill-informed, 
is  to  meet,  sooner  or  later,  with  exposure 
and  humiliation.  Furthermore,  self -culture 
must  not  be  selfish.  It  must  be  a  preparation 
for  service,  never  merely  an  end  in  itself. 
To  pursue  the  study  of  art  and  literature, 
science  and  philosophy,  and  even  ethics 
and  religion,  merely  because  they  provide 
aesthetic     interest     or    intellectual    exercise 

8W 
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and  delight,  is  unworthy.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  study  social  questions  in  that  spirit — 
the  realities  are  too  grim  and  the  problems 
too  living  and  insistent.  The  study  is  akin  to 
life — and  is  indeed,  for  the  privileged,  an  intro- 
duction to  real  life.  No  man  or  woman  in  our 
complicated  civilization  can  properly  fulfil  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  social  service  with- 
out study  and  training  in  social  problems. 
The  practical  part  of  the  training  should  be 
commenced  in  childhood  at  home  by  parents 
and  in  school  by  teachers,  and  continued  in 
adult  life  by  the  marshalling  of  experience 
and  by  ordered  observations  and  experiments. 
The  intellectual  and  literary  part  of  the  train- 
ing must  be  gained  by  reading  and  thinking. 

The  wise  know  that  '  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,'  The  new  science  of 
sociology  is  fundamentally  the  science  of 
man  in  society.  It  will  be  the  great  engross- 
ing science  of  the  future.  To  the  Christian 
student,  to  whom  nothing  human  can  be 
alien,  the  great  age-long  movements  of  the 
common  people,  inarticulate,  instinctive,  and 
slow,  movements  for  political,  social,  intel- 
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lectual  and  economic  freedom,  must  ever 
prove  fascinating;  their  wants  and  wrongs, 
most  arousing.  The  growth  of  human  society, 
its  reactions  upon  physical  nature  in  the 
past,  its  position  and  problems  in  the  present, 
and  its  prospects  and  ideals  for  the  future, 
all  should  make  appeal. 

'  Social  science '  is  a  vague  general  term 
here  meant  to  cover  not  only  the  little  pure 
science  so  far  arrived  at — sociology  proper — 
but  also  the  whole  range  of  social,  industrial, 
and  economic  problems — their  origin,  his- 
tory, nature,  and  remedies.  The  initiated 
know  how  vast  a  subject  this  is.  It  alone  is 
enough  to  engross  the  life-study  of  a  student. 
Yet  it  is  sufficiently  definitive  and  sectional 
to  be  taken  in  parts,  and  studied  according 
to  aptitude  or  interest,  and  in  proportion 
to  other  necessary  studies.  Scientifically,  in- 
deed, sociology  or  social  science  involves  a 
knowledge  of  all  other  sciences,  there  being 
physical,  biological,  and  psychological  sides 
to  human  evolution.  But  it  is  primarily 
concerned  with  man  in  all  his  economic,  indus- 
trial, social,   and   political   relationships. 
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To  become  qualified  to  judge  in  social 
matters  or  to  serve  in  social  life,  we  must 
be  in  possession  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
of  some  principles  and  laws  by  which  to 
test  things  and  to  guide  judgement.  We 
must  master  facts,  read  history,  know  the 
nature  and  trace  the  origins  and  causes  of 
thought  and  conditions. 

Social  science  is,  at  present,  far  from 
being  an  exact  science,  and  judgement  upon 
facts  is  generally  affected  by  the  social  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  investigator.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  begin  with  the  study  of 
sociology  proper — the  study  of  social  laws  and 
principles.  First,  the  physical  and  biological 
and  other  laws  so  far  ascertained,  and 
then  the  ethico-religious  or  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  human  society.  Furnished  with 
these,  and  his  choice  made,  the  student  may 
safely  proceed  to  a  review  of  social  history, 
and  finally  an  investigation  of  social  facts, 
problems,  and  theories. 

I.    Sociology 
1.  It  is  wise  always  to  distinguish  between 
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Sociology  and  Social  Science.  Sociology  is 
general  and  theoretical;  Social  Science  is 
detailed,  concrete,  and  practical.  Sociology 
treats  of  the  laws  and  forces  which  regulate 
society.  It  discusses  the  general  structure 
of  society,  the  laws  of  its  development, 
physical,  biological,  and  psychological.  It  in- 
volves the  study  of  actual  civilization.  Social 
Dynamics,  which  deals  with  the  forces  which 
make  for  progress,  and  Social  Statics,  concerned 
with  those  which  make  for  stability  and 
order,  are  regarded  as  branches  of  Sociology. 
Dr.  Dealy's  Sociology :  Its  Swipler  Teach- 
ings and  Applications,  or  Dealy  and  Ward's 
Text-Booh  of  Sociology,^  written  by  experts 
and  pioneers  in  the  science,  would  form 
a  good  introduction.  Mackenzie's  Intro- 
duction to  Social  Philosophy  is  still  use- 
ful. It  discusses  the  nature  of  society, 
organic  or  mechanical.  Comte's  works,  and 
Herbert  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology,  are  of 
permanent  value.  _^ 

1  For  further  particulars  of  books  mentioued  in 
this  chapter,  and  for  an  extended  list,  see  Bibliography 
at  the  end. 
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2.  Social  Psychology. — In  Professor  Gid- 
dings'  words,  society '  is  not  a  physical  organism, 
but  a  psychological  organization  of  conscious 
organisms,'  or,  in  Professor  Henry  Jones's,  *  it 
is  a  nationally  compacted  system  of  interacting 
personalities.'  Hence  some  social  psychology 
should  be  read.  It  also  is  a  tentative  study,  new 
to  psychologists,  but  two  books  are  especially 
worth  reading.  Professor  W.  McDougall's  Social 
Psychology y  which  deals  with  the  psychology 
of  the  individual  in  his  social  relations,  and 
still  more  Professor  E.  R.  Eoss's  Social  Psy- 
chology, which  treats  of  the  psychology  of  social 
groups.  Gustave  Le  Bon's  pioneer  work.  The 
Crowd,  would  form  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion to  these  more  formal  handbooks. 

3.  Social  Teaching  of  Scripture. — In 
possession  of  the  known  laws  of  physics, 
biology,  physiology,  and  psychology  in 
relation  to  human  beings  in  society,  the 
reader  may  next  consider  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  principles  which  govern  or  should 
govern  men  in  their  social  relationships. 
The  social  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  should 
first  be  taken.    The  only  text-book  for  that 
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subject  at  present, covering  at  once  the  entire 
Bible,  is  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible,  ])VLb- 
lished  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  for 
Social  Service.  After  a  general  introduction 
to  the  subject,  the  social  teaching  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  therein  covered  in  a  succinct  manner 
in  thirteen  essays  by  experts.  For  more 
detailed  study  the  reader  cannot  dispense 
with  Dr.  G.  Adam  Smith's  Isaiah  and  The 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.  Dr.  Shailer 
Mathew's  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus  is  scholarly 
and  critical,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, while  Dr.  Orello  0.  Cone's  i^tcA  and  Poor 
in  the  New  Testament  completes  the  survey 
for  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  that 
D.  S.  Cairns's  Christianity  and  the  ModernWorld 
is  a  fresh  and  suggestive  guide.  Tolstoi's 
writings  are  those  of  a  saint  and  a  genius, 
to  be  read  with  profit,  but  he  is  an  uncritical 
and  unscientific  interpreter  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. 

4.  Social  Ethics.  —  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  memorably  developed  the  ethics 
and    the   jurisprudence   of  civilization.     We 
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owe  them  a  lasting  debt.  But  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Justinian  alone 
will  never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  progressive 
Christian  civiUzation.  Their  works  should 
be  read,  but  they  are  wholly  inferior  to 
the  Hebrew  writers  in  their  teaching  about 
freedom,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  in  their 
pity  for  the  poor  and  their  protection  of 
the  producer.  It  is  true  that  a  '  master 
morality '  issued  from  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  that  may  be  studied  in  Sidgwick's 
History  of  Ethics  and  T.  H.  Green's  Prole- 
gomena to  Ethics  (Book  III,  c.  iii,  and  v). 
But  it  is  false  to  say  that  a  '  slave  morality ' 
was  given  by  the  Hebrews.  From  the  Bible 
really  proceeds  the  absolute  morality,  the 
morality  for  both  masters  and  slaves,  social 
as  well  as  individual.  .  Its  principles,  though 
not  its  historical  exemplifications  and  con- 
ditions, are  eternal. 

5.  Social  Principles  of  Christianity. 
— The  social  principles  of  Christianity  as 
they  apply  to  modern  society  are  especially 
a  study  for  the  Christian  student.  It  is 
an    increasingly    wide    one.     Two    American 
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books  form  the  best  introduction :  Peabody's 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question  and  Kau- 
schenbusch's  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis. 
The  former  is  a  more  detailed  and  individual- 
istic study  than  the  latter,  but  excellent. 
The  two  are  complementary  and  equally 
necessary.  Dean  Chadwick's  Social  Relation- 
ships in  the  Light  of  Christianity  is  the  latest 
English  work  of  value  on  the  same  subject. 
These  and  similar  works  will  serve  to 
secure  to  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  social 
content  and  implications  of  Christianity. 

II.    Social  History  and  Social  Theory 

1.  Social  History  of  Christianity. — To 
complete  the  Christian  survey  the  transition 
might  now  be  made  to  history.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  learn  the  actual  social  effects 
of  Christianity  from  the  time  of  its  first 
contact  with  Roman  civilization  and  with 
the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome,  through 
the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  up  to  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  era  in  the  New  Industry, 
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and  afterwards.  An  excellent  general  intro- 
duction to  this  whole  subject  will  be  found 
in  Christian  Civilization,  a  book  of  able 
historical  essays  covering  the  whole  period. 
This  might  well  be  followed  by  the  more 
detailed  and  classic  Social  Results  of  Early 
Christiayiity ,  by  C.  Schmidt,  and  then  a  course 
of  Dill,  Biggs,  and  Glover.  Dobschiitz  and 
Lecky's  European  Morals  should  also  be 
consulted,  the  one  for  the  early  and  the 
other  for  the  later  Christian  centuries,  to 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Such  books  as  these  will  demonstrate  in 
detail  the  enormous  social  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  civilization.  They  will  indicate 
the  secret  of  its  success  and  the  causes  of 
its  comparative  or  occasional  failure.  They 
will  put  the  Christian  reader  especially  in 
a  position  to  judge  how  far  it  is  true  that 
Christianity  has  been  '  a  failure '  in  social 
life  and  national  policy.  He  will  be  enabled 
to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the 
false  charges  laid  against  the  Church.  The 
Christian  social  reformer  will  also,  by  this 
course   of    historical   reading,   be   furnished 
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with    strong    weapons    of    offence    and    de- 
fence in  social  propaganda. 

2.  History  of  Society. — Having  ob- 
tained a  grasp  of  scientific  and  Christian 
social  principles,  and  of  their  working  and 
application  in  human  history,  the  reader 
will  be  provided  with  a  standard  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  social  conditions  of  modern 
society,  and  wherewith  to  test  the  proposals 
and  theories  brought  forward  for  the  ameli- 
oration or  reform  of  social  evils.  But  his 
historical  research  must  not  end  here.  He 
must  next  turn  from  his  study  of  social 
laws  and  principles  and  his  survey  of  the 
social  history  of  Christianity  to  the  early 
history  of  human  society.  It  is  properly  a 
branch  of  sociology,  but  may  well  be  iso- 
lated and  linked  with  later  branches  of 
history.  It  may  be  begun  with  Clodd's 
Story  of  Primitive  Man,  and  continued  with 
Tyler's  Anthropology  and  Gomme's  Village 
Community.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  great  book. 
Ancient  Law,  will  indicate  the  growth  of 
law  from  custom.  The  roots  of  modern 
civilization   penetrate   into    the    Greek   and 
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Roman  periods,  and  no  adequate  under- 
standing either  of  present-day  ethics  and 
social  philosophy,  or  of  modern  law  and  juris- 
prudence, can  be  obtained  without  a  sufficient 
glance  at  the  fascinating  subjects  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  The  history  of  Greece 
may  be  surveyed  in  Fyffe's  primer  or  Oman's 
elementary  history,  and  that  of  Rome  in 
M.  Creighton's  primer  or  J.  L.  Myres'  brief 
history.  The  interval  between  the  decline 
of  Roman  civilization  in  Europe  and  the 
rise  and  reign  of  feudalism  is  largely  covered 
for  present  purposes  by  the  social  history  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church. 

3.  Industrial  History  of  England. — 
Social  problems  and  e\als  have  all  more  or  less 
of  history  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  a 
long  history,  e.g.  pauperism  and  unemployment. 
Hence  they  can  neither  be  understood  in  the 
present  nor  efficiently  treated  in  the  future 
unless  studied  historically.  In  like  manner 
any  true  reform  of  a  given  nation  or  city  must 
have  regard  to  its  nature,  genius,  and  history, 
and  proceed,  so  far  as  possible,  along  the  lines 
of  its  natural  development  or  in  harmony 
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with  its  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  or  constitu- 
tion. This  involves  historical  and  scientific 
study  and  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
industrial  history  of  England  may  be  begun 
with  H.  de  B.  Gibbins'  Industrial  History 
of  England,  and  H.  0.  Meredith's  Outlines 
of  the  Economic  History  of  England.  These 
will  give  an  adequate  bird's-eye  view.  Arnold 
Toynbee's  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  discusses,  with  human  sym- 
pathy and .  scholarly  outlook,  the  important 
period  of  the  rise  of  the  '  new  industry.' 
The  way  will  then  be  cleared  for  the  study  of 
economics. 

4.  Political  Economy.— This  again  is  best 
begun  historically.  Nothing  is  more  baneful 
than  to  bias  the  mind  with  the  details  of  one 
system  of  political  economy  before  gaining 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  several  systems, 
and  that  political  economy  has  a  very  definite 
history,  with  definite  crises  and  new  depar- 
tures, resulting  in  opposing  schools  of  thought 
and  teaching.  In  addition,  the  study  of 
this  abstract  subject  is  apt  to  be  '  dry ' 
beyond  many,  and  '  dismal,'  unless  interest 
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be  awakened.  The  approach  by  history  is 
by  far  the  most  attractive  way  of  gaining 
acquaintance  with  political  economy,  as  it 
is  of  most  other  subjects.  Ashley's  English 
Economic  History  and  Theory  takes  the  reader 
learnedly  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Price's  is  the  ^best  short  succinct  history 
of  Political  Economy  in  England  from  Adam 
Smith  to  Arnold  Toynbee,  but  J.  K.  Ingram's 
expansion  of  his  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  more  ample  and  satisfactory. 

The  detailed  study  of  political  economy 
itself  could  not  be  better  begun  in  private 
than  by  mastering  Stanley  Jevons's  lucid 
little  Primer  on  Political  Economy  in  con- 
junction with  E.  Cannan's  more  modern 
Elementary  Economics.  This  could  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  Marshall's  Economics  of  Indus- 
try,  first  the  small  edition  and  then  the  large 
Principles.  Gide's  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy is  a  good  text-book.  But  it  is  much 
better,  if  possible,  to  take  a  course  of  Political 
Economy  in  a  class,  either  as  part  of  Univer- 
sity degree  work,  in  a  University  Correspon- 
dence  Class,  or   in   a   class  connected   with 
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Extension  Lectures,  or  better  still,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association.  Only  so  can  parts  be  explicated, 
obscurities  dealt  with,  doubts  and  difficulties 
discovered,  and  knowledge  and  progress  be 
tested.  A  treatise  which  keeps  religion  and 
Christian  ethics  in  full  view  is  one  by  a 
late  Professor  of  Stonyhurst  Roman  Catholic 
College — C.  S.  Devas's  Political  Economy. 
For  an  elaborate  untechnical  treatment 
of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
*  marginal  utility,'  Philip  H.  Wicksteed's 
Common  Sense  in  Political  Economy  is  to  be 
commended.  Three  books  by  John  Ruskin 
on  this  subject  cannot  safely  be  ignored : 
Unto  This  Last,  which  criticizes  the  science  of 
Orthodox  Political  Economy  up  to  J.  S. 
Mill ;  A  Joy  for  Ever,  which  treats  of  the 
economics  of  Work;  and  Munera  Pulveris, 
which  analyses  the  nature  of  economic  utility, 
and  brings  home  the  fact  that  Political 
Economy  cannot  safely  be  isolated  from 
the  general  life  of  humanity,  or  pursued 
out  of  relation  to  other  social  sciences.  If 
d,  doubt  lingers  in  the  mind   of   the   reader 
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as  to  Ruskin's  competency  to  discuss  such 
subjects,  J.  A.  Hobson's  John  Ruskin :  Social 
Reformer,  a  work  by  a  professional  political 
economist,  will  soon  dispel  tbem.  Economic 
science  began  in  England,  but  it  has  been 
taken  up  and  developed  in  most  important 
directions  upon  the  Continent.  No  study 
of  it  is  adequate  which  omits  all  reference 
to  its  course  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France.  Cossa's  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  hest  coy eis,  the  foreign  field, 
and  it  is  now  translated  from  the  Italian. 

5.  Socialism. — Economics  abroad  have  been 
especially  influenced  by  Economic  Socialism, 
and  this  has  since  reacted  upon  economics  at 
home.  The  reader,  fortified  with  a  course  of 
industrial  and  economic  history,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  economic  theory, 
may  now  with  advantage  turn  to  the  study 
of  Socialism.  And  here  again  the  historical 
method  is  the  wisest  from  every  point  of 
view.  Let  the  reader  begin  with  Kirkup's 
History  of  Socialism,  and  follow  it,  if  he 
wishes,  by  Rae's.  Then  he  may  take  Hynd- 
man's,   or   better   Spargo's,  expositions   and 
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defences  of  Marxian  economics.  The  best 
criticism  of  the  latter  is  that  by  Bohm- 
Bawerk  in  his  Capital  and  Interest  (chapter 
on  Exploitation  Theories),  and  his  Karl 
Marx  and  the  Close  of  his  System.^ 

Werner  Sombart's  Socialism  and  the  Social 
Movement  has  been  translated  into  seventeen 
languages.  It  expounds  International  Socia- 
lism sympathetically,  yet  from  a  non-Socialist 
view-point,  and  is  valuable  both  for  its  his- 
tory and  criticism.  It  is  defective  as  to 
Socialism  in  England.  For  this  Webb's  Social- 
ism in  England,  or,  taking  a  later  and  wider 
sweep,  Brougham  Villiers's  important  book, 
The  Social  Movement  in  England,  will  suffice. 
The  ablest  English  criticism  of  Socialism  is 
that  contained  in  Professor  Flint's  Socialism. 
Jane  T.  Stoddart's  New  Socialism  is  a  good 
guide  to  the  latest  Continental  Socialist  MtQiB.- 
ture,  especially  )S?/wcZim?ism,  and  B.C.  K.  Ensor's 
Modern  Socialism  the  best  source  for  authen- 
tic utterances  by  past  and  present  leaders  of 
International  Socialism.  Vandervelde's  Col- 
lectivism and  Industrial  Evolution  states  admir- 

^  Out  of  print,  but  see  Public  or  University  Libraries. 
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ably  the  case  for  evolutionary  Socialism — 
the  Revisionist  position  of  himself,  Bernstein, 
and  Jaures.  The  study  should  be  completed 
by  filling  in  the  outline  of  Christian  Social- 
ism given  by  Kirkup  and  others  from  Wood- 
worth's  Christian  Socialism  in  England. 

6.  Political  Science  and  Citizenship. — 
As  Socialism  has  a  political  side,  and  as 
modern  politics  have  now  increasingly  a 
social  side,  the  student  must  know  something 
of  political  science  and  citizenship.  Jenks's 
History  of  Politics  and  T.  Raleigh's  Elementary 
Politics  may  be  commended  as  enticing  intro- 
ductions, whilst  Sir  F.  Pollock's  History  of  the 
Science  of  Politics,  andT.  H.  Green's  Princi'ples 
of  Political  Obligation,  will  follow  on.  These 
can  be  profitably  illuminated  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickenson's  brilliant  discussion  in  dialogue  of 
forms  of  government,  in  his  Justice  and  Liberty. 
The  movements  of  politics  and  of  political 
parties  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  may 
be  traced  in  Justin  McCarthy's  or  Paul's 
History  of  Our  Own  Time  and  in  J.  H.  Rose's 
Rise  of  Democracy  and  Greswell's  British 
Colonies.     Local,  as  distinguished  from  Im- 
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perial  Citizenship,  will  need  attention.  Max- 
well's English  Local  Government  and  Thatcher's 
Handbook  of  Local  Government  Law  for  the 
great  cities,  with  Atkinson's  Handbook  for 
the  provinces,  provide  an  introduction.  New- 
land's  Short  History  of  Citizenship,  and  Trotter's 
The  Citizen  and  His  Duties,  will  equip  for 
intelligent  local  service.  For  ethical  inspira- 
tion and  philosophical  principles  further 
recourse  may  be  had  to  Aristotle's  Politics, 
the  foundation  work  on  human  government,  to 
McCunn's  Ethics  of  Citizenship  and  to  Professor 
Henry  Jones's  Working  Faith  of  a  Social 
Reformer. 

III.    Social  Facts,  Problems,  and 
Movements 

1.  Non-political  Working-Class  Move- 
ments :  Trade  Unionism. — The  transition 
can  here  be  easily  made  to  the  study  of 
those  great  non-political  movements  of  the 
workers  in  England  which  have  been  so 
educative  and  so  fruitful.  Few  movements 
have  done  more  to  train  English  workers  in 
the   art  of  self-government  or  to  give  them 
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a  definite  class  consciousness  than  tlie  Trade 
Union  movement.  That  is  best  studied  in 
S.  and  B.  Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism y 
a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  poHcy  of 
Collective  Bargaining.  Industrial  Democracyt 
by  the  same  writers,  is  the  standard  work 
on  the  legal  Minimum  Wage. 

2.  Co-operation  and  Friendly  Socie- 
ties.— The  great  Co-operative  Movement  is 
well  treated  in  Beatrice  Webb's  classical 
Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Holyoake's  History  of  Co-operation.  The 
great  and  increasing  Friendly  Society  move- 
ment should  be  studied  in  the  Rev.  J.  Frome 
Wilkinson's  Friendly  Societies  Movement.  It 
and  the  subject  of  thrift  and  savings-banks 
are  succinctly  dealt  with  in  Sir  E.  W. 
Brabrook's  Provident  Societies.  A  good  in- 
troduction to  the  financial  side  of  allot- 
ments and  agricultural  co-operation  may  be 
found  in  De vine's  People's  Co-operative  Banks 
and  Wolff's  People's  Banks. 

3.  Land  and  Agriculture. — This  brings 
the  reader  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
land  and  agriculture.     The  land  question  is  at 
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once  urban  and  rural  in  nature.  W.  H.  Daw- 
son's Unearned  Increment  and  Wallace's  Land 
Nationalization  deal  with  land  taxation,  Pol- 
lock's Land  Laws  with  land  reform,  and  Cad- 
bury  and  Bryan's  Land  and  the  Landless 
with  the  general  subject.  Dr.  G.  Slater's  Eng- 
lish Peasant  and  the  Enclosure  of  the  Common 
Fields,  and  Dr.  Hasbach's  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Labourer,  are  both  reliable 
and  enlightening  on  their  subjects;  whilst 
Pratt's  Organization  of  Agriculture  and  Kro- 
potkin's  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops  are 
reconstructive. 

4.  The  Housing  Problem. — Perhaps  hous- 
ing problems  in  town  and  country  might 
naturally  follow.  It  is  a  vital  subj  ect ,  and  com- 
plicated, and  has  given  rise  to  much  literature. 
Like  all  social  subjects,  it  cannot  properly  be 
studied  alone  from  books.  Eeading  must  be 
accompanied  by  observation,  visitation,  and,  if 
possible,  some  share,  or  at  least  interest,  in 
actual  experiment.  A  beginning  in  study  can 
be  made  with  Alden  and  Hay  ward's  Housing  ^ 
Nettlef old's  Practical  Housing  may  come 
next,  and   then   the   more   elaborate    Dew- 
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snap's  Housing  Problem  in  England.  For 
reconstructive  work  there  is  nothing  to  excel 
Thompson's  Housing  Handbook.  But  Hors- 
fall's  Example  of  Germany,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  and  Town-Planning  Act, 
should  also  be  studied. 

5.  As  the  student  seeks  to  master  the  facts 
of  contemporary  social  life  he  will,  no  doubt, 
at  first  feel  dismayed  with  the  bewildering 
array  of  subjects  and  matter  which  demand 
attention.  But  given  an  initial  enthusiasm, 
social  sympathy  and  passion,  a  zeal  for 
social  progress  and  social  justice,  then  perse- 
verance will  do  the  rest.  This  is  the  royal 
road  to  proficiency  in  social  science.  There 
are  no  short  cuts.  Ohne  hast,  ohne  rast 
must  be  the  motto.  The  dogged  determi- 
nation, first  '  to  see,'  and  then  '  to  serve,' 
will  carry  the  reader  far.  The  wilderness 
will  be  won,  the  desert  passed,  and  fruition 
found  !  There  must,  of  course,  be  selection 
and  specialization.  After  the  general  survey 
above  indicated,  it  will  be  wise  to  concen- 
trate upon  some  given  aspect  of  the  social 
problem    until    mastery    is    achieved.     The 
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choice    must    be    governed    by    experience, 
affinity,  necessity,  environment,  or  opportunity. 

6.  Poverty. — ^A  fundamental  subject,  in- 
clusive of  many  others,  which  might  be  special- 
ized upon  is  that  of  Poverty  in  its  varied  phases 
and  ramifications.  '  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you '  might  be  said  to  the  modern 
as  to  the  ancient  world.  It  is  important 
to  learn  why  that  should  be  in  the  modern 
world,  where  wealth  abounds  and  grows, 
and  man's  productive  powers  develop.  Is 
poverty  inevitable  or  preventable  ?  Ought  it 
ever  to  be  with  us,  as  it  was  with  nations  in 
non-Christian  times  ?  Why  should  poverty 
and  destitution,  as  distinct  from  a  low 
standard  of  living,  be  more  characteristic 
of  civilization  than  of  barbarism  ?  These 
questions  and  other  should  be  asked  and 
answered.  The  study  of  Socialism  will  have 
begun  the  subject,  but  it  will  repay  more 
extended  consideration. 

7.  Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law. — The 
facts  as  to  Pauperism  and  the  English  Poor 
Law  should  first  be  mastered.  Fowler's  Poor 
Law  is  an  excellent  and  compact  guide  and 
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Aschrott's  a  more  elaborate  one.  Leonard's 
Early  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is 
very  concise.  But  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Keports  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Law,  and  the  large  literature  to 
which  they  have  already  given  rise,  should 
especially  be  studied.  The  National  Poor 
Law  Reform  Association,  under  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  will  give  guidance  for  the  Majority 
Report,  and  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Destitution  under  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Webb,  for  the  Minority  Report. 

8.  Charity. — The  subject  of  Charity  should 
come  next,  and  some  knowledge  gained  of 
'  scientific  charity.'  C.  S.  Loch's  Charity 
Organization^  C.  F.  Roger's  Charitable  Relief, 
and  the  Guilds  of  Help  Society  will  give  the 
necessary  literary  initiation.  Kirkman  Gray's 
Philanthropy  and  the  State  deals  with  history 
and  with  principles.  Bell's  Social  Service  will 
be  a  helpful  guide  to  practice. 

9.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and 
Statistics. — Poverty,  as  distinct  from  pau- 
perism, can  be  reviewed  as  a  subject  in 
Reason's  Poverty  and  Chiozza  Money's  Riches 
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and  Poverty,  both  as  to  its  origin,  its  present 
extent,  its  amelioration  and  final  elimination. 
The  extremes  of  Wealth  also  in  Chiozza 
Money,  and  in  Ponsonby's  The  Camel  and 
the  Needle's  Eye.  A  Primer  of  Statistics,  or 
Bowley's  Statistical  Studies,  will  help  to  the 
understanding  of  Chiozza  Money's  tables  and 
of  statistics  in  general. 

10.  Unemployment. — The  age-long  pro- 
blem of  Unemployment  soon  confronts  the 
student  of  the  subject  of  poverty.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  The 
Unemployable  and  the  Unemployed  is  a 
useful  little  manual  by  Alden  and  Hay- 
ward,  but  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
is  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  the  present 
head  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  sometime 
Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  Member  of 
the  Central  London  Distress  Committee  and 
Lecturer  on  Civil  Law  at  Oxford.  His  Un- 
employment :  A  Problem  of  Industry,  is  strong 
on  the  obscure  subject  of  the  causes  of 
unemployment,  and  is  authoritative  on  the 
decasualization  of  labour  and  on  labour 
exchanges.     The  lectures  were  delivered  to 
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Oxford  undergraduates,  and  are  models  of  calm 
scientific  statement  inspired  by  subtle  social 
sympathy.  The  subject  of  Sweating  can  be 
begun  with  Cadbury  and  Shann's  Sweating. 
The  bibliography  contained  there  will  guide 
to  further  reading.  The  new  Wages  Board 
Act  should  also  be  studied. 

11.  The  Factory  Acts  and  Women's 
Questions. — Women's  employment  questions 
might  here  be  taken  up.  The  Factory  Acts 
were  primarily  passed  for  the  protection 
of  wo«ien  and  children,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered. Cooke  Taylor's  Factory  System  and 
J.  A.  Hobson's  Modern  Capitalism  are  books 
to  be  read.  Cadbury,  Matheson  and  Shann's 
Women's  Work  and  Wages^  and  Mrs.  Tuckwell's 
Women  in  Industry  and  IMrs.  Oilman's  Women 
and  Economics,  will  open  up  the  whole  subject. 

12.  The  Family  and  Child  Life. — The 
grave  question  of  the  Family  may  now  follow. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet's  The  Family  discusses  the 
subject  in  all  its  aspects,  historical,  moral, 
economic  and  social.  Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Whetham's 
Family  and  the  Nation  is  a  still  later  book. 
H.  G.  Wells  in  Socialism  and  the  Family  dis- 
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cusses  it  from  a  more  revolutionary  point  of 
view.  Child-life  and  Care  is  now  become  a 
great  scientific  study.  The  literature  is  as 
large  as  the  subject  is  important.  Infant 
mortality  comes  first,  and  there  could  be  no 
better  guide  than  Dr.  Newman's  Infant 
Mortality.  The  Departmental  Committee  of 
1905  Report  on  The  Medical  Inspection  and 
Feeding  of  Children  is  full  of  international 
information.  Mrs.  Percy  Alden's  Child  Life 
and  Labour  opens  up  a  wide  subject,  which 
Bray's  Town  Child  suggestively  develops. 
Darroch's  The  Children  treats  of  educational 
ideals,  Spencer  Gibbs's  Problems  of  BoyWorh 
and  Russell  and  Rigby's  Working  Lads'' 
Club  treat  of  the  elimination  of  the  '  hooligan,' 
and  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  casual 
labour  at  its  source.  Those  who  would 
go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  question  of 
youth  must  read  the  latest  applications  of 
psychology  and  philosophy  to  the  subject  in 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  epoch-making  Adolescence. 

13.  Public  Health. — Health  questions  form 
a  study  in  themselves.  The  social  student 
should  first  read  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
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Officers  of  Health  for  his  or  her  own  town 
or  district,  and  then  generalize  upon  the  whole 
country.  For  the  latter  Dr.  Newman's  Health 
of  the  State  is  a  good  introduction.  Dr. 
Oliver's  Diseases  of  Occupation  is  a  necessary 
industrial  study. 

14.  Methods  and  Conditions  of  Labour. 
— The  transition  is  natural  to  Conditions  of 
Labour.  The  Factory  Acts  partly  deal  with 
those,  and  have  been  considered;  but  the 
Hours  and  Wages  question  even  more.  The 
history  of  Trade  Unionism  will  have  been 
an  introduction  to  this  subject,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  poverty  questions.  Gun- 
ton's  Wealth  and  Progress,  however,  carries 
the  subject  further,  whilst  Rae's  Eight  Hours 
for  Work  reveals  the  economic  advantage 
of  short  hours.  Schloss's  Methods  of  Indus- 
trial Remuneration  and  Nicholson's  Effect 
of  Machinery  on  Wages  still  further  develop 
the  subject.  Nor  must  the  question  of  Trusts, 
Combines,  and  Monopolies,  in  their  relation 
both  to  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer, 
be  overlooked.  Safe  guides  for  Great  Britain 
will  be  found  in  Macrosty's  Trust  Movement 
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in  British  Industry  and  Macgregor's  Indus- 
trial Combinations.  He  wlio  runs  may  read 
on  the  Fiscal  question,  the  militant  '  Tariff 
Reform '  and  Free  Trade  societies  pro- 
viding ample  literature.  The  subject  of 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  may  be  studied  in 
Pigou's  Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial 
Peace. 

15.  War  ;  International  Law. — If  in- 
dustrial war  be  a  social  disaster,  much  more 
so  is  military  war  and  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments. Angell's  Europe's  Optical  Illusion 
casts  much  light  on  the  economic  folly  of 
war  in  modern  civilization.  Tolstoi's  King- 
dom of  God  is  Within  You  states  the  ethical 
aspect.  International  relationships  here  crop 
up,  and  a  brief  examination  of  international 
law  should  be  made.  F.  E.  Smith's  Inter- 
national Law  and  Walker's  Manual  of  Public 
International  Law  will  suffice  for  that.  Whilst 
on  law,  it  will  repay  the  reader  to  peruse 
Dicey's  Laws  and  Public  Opinion  in  England 
in  the  Nineteenth  CetUury,  as  revealed  in 
the  Statute  Book.  It  is  there  demonstrated 
that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  governs, 
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and  it  is  therefore  definitely  practical  work 
to  cultivate  it. 

16.  Drink,  Gambling,  Impurity,  and  Dis- 
honesty.— No  study  of  social  questions  is  of 
value  which  ignores  the  trinity  of  evils,  drink, 
gambling,  and  impurity.  The  literature  on 
these  subjects  is  vast  but  easily  accessible. 
On  the  drink  question  Horsley  and  Sturge's 
Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  and  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell's  Temperance  Problem  and  Social 
Reform  are  of  outstanding  value.  B.  S.  Rown- 
tree's  Betting  and  Gambling,  Hogge's  Facts 
of  Gambling  and  Mackenzie's  Ethics  of  Gam- 
bling fairly  cover  the  gambling  ground. 
Marchant's  Public  Morals  and  Bisseker's  In 
Confidence :  to  Boys  do  the  same  for  the  ques- 
tion of  purity.  The  News-Letter  of  the  Secret 
Commissions  and  Bribery  Prevention  League 
treat  of  widely  prevalent  commercial  dis- 
honesty. 

The  final  factor,  of  course,  is  character, 
and  the  study  of  social  questions  may  well 
end  as  it  begins,  with  the  ethical  note.  Canon 
Stephen's  lectures  on  Democracy  and  Char- 
acter are  valuable,  supplemented  by  J.  Ramsay 
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Macdonald's  pamphlet  on  Character  and 
Democracy,  Jane  Addam's  Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics,  and  Stanton  Coit's  Ethical 
Democracy.  The  steady  prosecution  of  the 
programme  of  study  here  outlined,  combined 
with  such  observation  and  practical  work 
as  will  correct  and  relieve  the  abstractness 
and  the  tedium  of  mere  literary  study,  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  make  the  student 
a  really  intelligent  citizen  and  a  competent 
social  servant. 
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Wade  :  Old  Testament  History.     (A  thoroughly 

useful  book.)    (Methuen,  6s.) 
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G.  A.  Smith :   The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  155.) 
More  advanced  works  by  Kittel,  Cornill,  H.  P. 
Smith.    Commentaries  on  historical  books  in  Cent.B., 
on  Judges  (advanced)  in  I.C.C. 

(c)  Prophecy. 

Findlay  :   The  Books  of  the  Prophets.    (Kelly, 

3  vols.,  25.  6d.  each.) 
G.  Adam  Smith  :    Isaiah  (2  vols.),  Book  of  the 

Twelve   Prophets   (2   vols.).       (Hodder   & 

Stoughton,  7s.  6d.  each.) 
Davidson :    Old   Testament  Prophecy.     (T.    & 

T.  Clark,  10s.  6d.) 
Separate   Commentaries.     Isaiah:     Skinner    in 

C.B.  (admirable),    Whitehouse    in    Cent.B. 

EzeMel:  Lofthouse  in  Cent.B.,  Davidson  in 

C.B.    Minor  Prophets  in  Cent.B. 

(d)  The  Law. 

Robertson  Smith  :    The  Old  Testament  in  the 

Jewish  Church.     (Black,  6s.  net.) 
Kent :    Messages    of    Israel's    Lawgivers.     (J. 

Clarke,  3s.  6d.  net). 
Kent :     Israel's   Laws   and   Legal   Precedents. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  15s.) 
Carpenter   and   Battersby :     The    Composition 

of     the     Hexateuch.      (Longmans,      18*. 

net). 

(e)  Early  traditions  and  history. 

Driver :    Genesis.     (Methuen,  10s.  Qd.) 
Bennett :  Genesis.     (Jack,  2s.  6£^.  net.) 
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^      Gordon !  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis  (difficult). 
(T.  &  T.  Clark,  65.  net.) 

Clay :  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel 
(popular  lectures).  {Sunday  School  Times 
Co.,  75.  6d) 

Thomas  :  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
ReHgion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  (A  good 
general  survey.)  (A.  &  C.  Black,  35.  6d. 
net.) 

Ryle  :  The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis.  (Mac- 
millan,  35.  net.) 

Driver :  Modern  Research  as  Illustrating  the 
Bible.     (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  35.  net.) 

Histories  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
by  Goodspeed ;  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
by  Breasted.    (Smith,  Elder,  65.  each.) 

McCurdy  :  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monu- 
ments.   (Macmillan,  3  vols.,  145.  net  each.) 

Commentaries  on  the  Hexateuch   in   Cent.B. ; 
Deuteronomy,   Harper  in  E.B.,  Driver  in 
I.C.C. ;    Exodus,   by    McNeile    (Methuen, 
IO5.  6d.) 
(f)  Devotional  and  Wisdo7n  Literature. 

Davison  :  The  Praises  of  Israel.    (Kelly,  25.  6d.) 

Davison :  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.    (Kelly,  25.  6d.) 

Commentaries  on  Psalms  in  C.B.  and  Cent.B., 
and  by  King  (Bell,  125.  net) ;  on  Wisdom 
Books  in  Cent.B. ;  on  Job  by  Davidson 
in  C.B.,  Peake  in  Cent.B. 
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(g)  Daniel. 

Driver  in  C.B. 
(h)  Old  Testament  Canon. 

Ryle.     (Macmillan,  Qs.) 
(i)  Old  Testament  Religion. 

Peake  :  The  Religion  of  Israel.     (Jack,  6d.  net.) 
Ottley  :    The  Rehgion  of  Israel.     (Camb.  Univ. 

Press,  5s.) 
Moulton :     The    Witness    of     Israel.    (Kelly, 

3s.  6d.) 
Davidson :    Theology   of   the   Old   Testament. 
(T.  &  T.  Clark,  12s.) 

4.    Between  the  Testaments 
Fairweather  :    From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent.     (T. 

&  T.  Clark,  2s.) 
Fairweather:     The    Background    of    the    Gospels. 

(T.  &  T.  Clark,  8s.  net.) 
Fairweather :    The  First  Book  of  Maccabees.    (C.B., 

2*.  Qd.  net.) 
The   Revised    Version   of   the   Apocrypha. 
Andrews  :   The  Apocryphal  Books.     (Jack,  6d.  net.) 
Shailer  Mathews :  History  of  New  Testament  Times 

in  Palestine.     (MacmiUan,  3s.  Qd.) 
Grant :   Between  the  Testaments.     (Black,  Qd.  net.) 
Editions  (for  advanced  students)  of  the  chief  writings 

of  the  period,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Charles. 

5.    The  New  Testament 
(a)  General. 

McClymont :     The    New    Testament    and   its 
Writers.     (A.  &  C.  Black,  6d.  net.) 
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Currie  Martin :  The  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   (Jack,  6d.  net.) 

Peake :  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    (Duckworth,  25.  6d.  net.) 

Weymouth :  The  New  Testament  in  Modern 
Speech.     (J.  Clarke,  23.  6d.  net.) 

Zahn :  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
(T.  &  T.  Clark,  3  vols.,  36s.) 

(b)  The  Gospels  and  Life  of  Christ. 

Armitage  Robinson  :   The  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

(Longmans,  25.  Qd.  net.) 
Selbie :     Life   and   Teaching   of   Jesus   Christ. 

(Jack,  6d.  net.) 
Sanday  :   Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    (T.  & 

T.  Clark,  55.  net.). 
Gilbert :    Student's  Life  of  Jesus.    (Macmillan, 

55.  net.) 
Latham  :   Pastor  Pastorum.    (Cambridge  Univ. 

Press,  65.  Qd.) 
Stanton  :   The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents 

(advanced).    (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  2  vols., 

each  IO5.  net.) 
Commentaries  in  C.B.    and    Cent.B.    Also    by 

Plummer  on  Matthew  and  Luke.    Westcott 

on  John  (Murray,  IO5.  Qd.).     Reith  on  John 

(T.  &  T.  Clark,  45.) 

'c)  Acts  and  Pauline  EpistUs. 

Garvie :  Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul.  (Jack, 
6d.  net.) 
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Findlay :  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 
(KeUy,  2s.  6d.) 

Shaw :  The  Pauline  Epistles.  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 
85.  net.) 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  :  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
10s.  6d.) 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  125.) 

Bartlet :  The  Apostolic  Age.     (T.  &  T.  Clark,  6s.) 

Commentaries  :  Acts  in  Cent.B.,  or  Rackham 
(Methuen,  10s.  6d.).  Romans:  Sanday  and 
Headlam  in  I.C.C. ;  Beet  (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton, 7s.  Qd.).  In  E.B. ;  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians.  In  C.B. :  Thessalonians, 
2    Corinthians,    Philippians.  Others   in 

Cent.  B.  On  Ephesians  also  by  Dale 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.).  Lightfoot's 
commentaries  are  still  classics  for  students 
of  Greek,  who  should  also  not  neglect 
Armitage  Robinson  on  Ephesians.  There 
is  some  fine  work  in  the  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament,  notably  on  Acts  (KnowHng)  and 
1  Corinthians  (Findlay). 
Apocalypse. 

Anderson  Scott  in  Cent.B. ;  Swete   (advanced). 
General  Epistles. 

John  in  C.B. ;  Westcott  (advanced).  Findlay  : 
Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal,  is  a  fine 
exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  John.     Others 
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in  Cent.B.    Hebrews :   Davidson  (T.  &  T. 

Oark,  2s.  6d.) ;  C.B.  and  Cent.B.    Westcott 

(for  students  of  Greek). 
New  Testament  Theology  and  Canon. 

Adeney :     Theology    of    the    New    Testament. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  2s.  U.) 
Stevens :     Theology    of    the    New    Testament. 

(T.  &  T.  Clark,  12s.) 
Westcott :  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.    (Mac- 

millan,  10s.  Qd.) 
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The  following  list  contains  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  volumes  mentioned  above  (pp.  68-93), 
and  some  others  which  may  be  recommended  for 
subsequent  reading. 

Volumes  marked  *  are  difficult  to  procure,  but 
may  be  studied  in  libraries. 

1.    General 
Watson,   John :    Doctrines   of   Grace.    (Hodder   & 

Stoughton,  1904,  6s.) 
Clarke,    W.    N.  :     Outhne    of   Christian   Theology. 

(T.  &  T.  aark,  1899,  7s.  Qd.) 
Beet,  J.  A. :  New  Life  in  Christ,    (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton, 1892,  6s.  6d.) 
To  these  may  be  added — 
Pope,  W.  B. :    Compendium  of  Theology,  3  vols. 

(Methodist  PubUshing  House,  2nd  edition,  1880, 

15s.) 
Burwash,  N. :  Manual  of  Theology,  2  vols.    (Horace 

MarshaU,  1900,  12s.) 
Less  elaborate  but  fuU  of  sympathy  with  modern 
points  of  view  is — 
*  Beckwith,  C.  A. :    KeaUties  of  Christian  Theology. 

(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.) 
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2.    The  Person  of  Christ 

Stalker,  J. :   Imago  Christi.    (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

1890,  55.) 

Contentio  Veritatis.  (Murray,  2nd  edition,  1907, 
5s.  net.) 

Pope,  W.  B. :  Person  of  Christ.  (Methodist  Publish- 
ing House,  1871,  45.  6d.) 

Ottley,  R.  A.  :  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  (3rd 
edition,  Methuen,  1904-,  12s.  6d.) 

Ldddon,  H.  P. :  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord.  (Longmans,  1866,  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Liddon  states  the  older  orthodox  position  with 
great  eloquence. 

Bruce,  A.  B. :  HumiUation  of  Christ.  (Clark,  1881, 
10s.  6^.)  and 

Fairbaim,  A.  M. :  Christ  in  Modem  Theology.    (Hod- 
der &  Stoughton,  1894,  12s.) 
These  two  volumes  bring  this  older  orthodoxy  into 

closer  relation  with  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the 

Gospels. 

3.    The  Being  of  God 

Orr,  J. :    Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World. 

(Andrew  EUiot,  1893,  7s.  6d.) 
Lidgett,  J.  S. :    Fatherhood  of  God.    (aark,  1902, 

8s.  net.) 
CandHsh,  J. :    Christian  Doctrine  of  God.    (Clark, 

1891,  Is.   6d.)     A  more  concise   view   of  the 
subject. 
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Bowne,   E.   P. :    Immanence   of  God.     (Constable, 

1905,  35.  6d.  net),  and 

Illingworth,  J.  E.  :  Personality,  Human  and  Divine. 
(6s. ;  also,  cheap  edition,  6d.) 
In  these  will  be  found  a  more  distinctly  philosophical 
treatment. 

4.    The  Nature  of  Man  and  the  Meaning  op  Sin 
DeHtzsch,  F. :    BibHcal  Psychology.     (Clark,   1867, 

6s.  net.) 
Laidlaw,  J.  :   Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    (Clark,  1879, 

7s.  Qd.) 
In  addition  to  these  may  be  recommended — 
Miiller,  J. :  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2  vols.    Gark, 

1868,  12s.  net.) 
Orr,  J. :  God's  Image  in  Man.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

1906,  6s.),  and 

Tennant,  F.  R.  {    Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin. 
(Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1902,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

5.    The  Atonement 
Dale,    R.    W. :     The    Atonement.    (Congregational 

Union,  1890,  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Lidgett,  J.  S. :  Spiritual  Principle  of  the  Atonement. 

(KeUy,  1897,  5s.  net.) 
Campbell,  J.  McLeod.    The  Nature  of  the  Atonement. 

(4th  edition,  Macmillan,  1873,  6s.) 
Denney,  J. :  Death  of  Christ.    (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

1902,  6s.) 
Anselm :     Cur    Deus    Homo  ?     (R.T.S.,    Christian 

Classics  Series,  Is.  net.) 
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Lofthouse,  W.  F. :  Etliics  and  Atonement.   (Methuen, 

1906,  55.  net.) 
To  these  may  well  be  added —   ^ 
*  Buslmell,   H. :    The   Vicarious  Sacrifice,   2    vols. 

(New  York,  1891.) 
Moberly,     K.    C.  :     Atonement     and    Personality. 

(Murray,  1901,  65.  net),  and 
Kitschl,  A.  :   Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and 

KeconciUation.     (Clark,  1872,  1  vol.,  12s.) 
The  three  last  are  classical  statements  of  three 
very  different  views. 

6.    The  Holy  Spirit 

Walker,  W.  L.  :    The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation. 
(Clark,  1907,  9s.) 

Hare,  J.  C.  :   Mission  of  the  Comforter.     (Edited  by 
Plumptre,  1877,  7s.  6d.) 

Winstanley,  E.  W. :  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament. 
(Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1908,  Ss.  6d.  net.) 

Wesley's  Sermons.      (Methodist  Publishing  House, 
35.  6d.) 
A  larger  and  more  systematic  work  is — 

Kuyper,  A. :  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     (Trans- 
lated by  H.  de  Vries,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1900.) 

7.    The  Trinity 

Ulingworth,  J.  E.  :   Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    (Mac- 

millan,  1907,  65.) 
Brown,    W.    A. :     Christian   Theology   in    Outhne. 

(Clark,  1907,  75.  6d.  net.) 
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Caird,  J.  :  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion. (Maclehose,  1880,  is.  Qd.  net.)  An  ap- 
pHcation  of  the  HegeHan  philosophy  to  Theology. 
The  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  the  consciousness 

of  the  Church  may  be  studied  in — 

Gwatkin,  H.  M. :  The  Aiian  Controversy,  Long- 
mans, 1889,  25.  6d.} 

8.    The  Future  Life 

Salmond,  S.  D.  F. :  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
taUty.     (2nd  Edition,  Clark,  1895,  95.) 

Welldon,  J.  E.  C.  :  Hope  of  ImmortaUty.  (Long- 
mans, 1898,  3s.  Qd.) 

Randies,  M. :  For  Ever.  (Methodist  Publishing 
House,  1878,  55.) 

Farrar,  F.  W. :  Eternal  Hope.  (Macmillan,  1878, 
35.  6d. ;  cheaper  edition,  Qd. 

Walker,  W.  L. :  Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual 
Monism  (especially  Part  III).     (Qark,  1906,  95.) 

*  Phelps,  A.  :    My  Study.     (Unwin,  1886.) 

Plump tre,  E.  H.  :  Spirits  in  Prison.    (Isbister,  1884, 
35.  6d.  net.) 
Two  widely  read  books  by  American  authors,  with 

a  philosophical  rather  than  a  theological  attitude, 

are — 

Fiske,  J.  :  Destiny  of  Man.  (2nd  edition,  Macmillan, 
1898,  35.  6d.),  and 

James,  W. :  Human  ImmortaUty.  (Constable,  1903, 
l5.  net.) 
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9.    The  Church 

Hort,  F.  J.  A.  c   The  Christian  Ecclesia.     (Macmillan, 

1897,  6s.) 
Lightfoot,    J.    B, :     Commentary    on    PhiUppians. 

(Macmillan,  8th  edition,  1885,  12s.) 
The  High  Church  point  of  view  may  be  studied  in 
Gore,   C. :    The   Body   of   Christ.     (Murray,    1901, 

2s.  6d.  net.) 
Seeley:   Ecce  Homo.      (Macmillan,  often  reprinted, 

Is.  net,  and  Qd.) 
Peabody,  F.  G.  i   Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Prob- 
lem.    (Macmillan,  6d.  net.) 
Keeble,  S.  E.  (edited  by) :    The  Social  Teaching  of 

the  Bible.     (KeUy,  1909,  2s.  net.) 
Rauschenbusch,   W. :    Christianity  and   the  Social 

Crisis.     (Macmillan,  1907,  6s.  6d.  net.) 
Bisseker,    H.  :     Problems  of   Discipleship.     (Kelly, 

1908,  Is.  6d.  net.) 


Allied  Subjects 
(1)  Theism. 

Fisher,  G.  P.  :  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian 
BeHef.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1897,  10s.  6d.) 
(First  three  chapters ;  the  rest  of  the  book  contains 
a  valuable  discussion  of  miracles  and  prophecy.) 
Also — 

Flint,  R.  :   Theism.     (Black-wood,  1880,  7s.  6d.) 
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(2)  Old  Testament. 
Davidson,  A.  B.  :    Theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Clark,  1904,  12s.) 
A  small  but  valuable  book  on  the  same  subject  is — 
Peake,  A.  S.  :   The  EeUgion  of  Israel.     (Jack,  1907. 
Is.  net,  and  6d.) 

(3)  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Fisher,  G.  P.  :  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     (Clark, 

1896,  12s.) 
*  Allen,  A.  Gr.  V.  :    Continuity  of  Christian  Thought. 

(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1884.) 

(4)  Comparative  Religion. 

Grant,   G.   M.  :    Religions  of  the   World.    (Black, 

1896,  6d.  and  Is.  net.) 
Geden,   A.   S.  :    Studies  in   Comparative   ReHgion. 

(Kelly,  2s.  Qd.) 
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FOUNDATIONS 

1.    The  Moral  Nature  of  Man 

Ballard,    Dr.    F.  :     Clarion    Fallacies.     (Hodder    & 

Stoughton,   Is.  net.) 
Ballard,    Dr.    F.  :     Guilty— a    Reply    to    Mr.    R. 

Blatchford's  'Not    Guilty.'     (Kelly,    6d.    net.) 
Ballard,  Dr.  F. :  Popular  Determinism.     (Kelly,  6d. 

net.) 
Warschauer,  Dr.  J.  :  Anti-Nunquam.     (Allenson,  6d.) 
Illingworth,  Dr.  :    Personality,  Human  and  Divine. 

(Macmillan,  Qd.) 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  :    The  Substance  of  Faith  Allied 

with  Science.     (Methuen,  25.) 
Go  wan,  J.  and  G.  :    The  Conscience.     (EUiot  Stock, 

3d.) 
Calderwood,  Dr.  :    Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

(Macmillan,  6s.) 
Tennant,  Dr.  :    The  Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin 

(Camb,  Univ.  Press,  35.  6d.  net.) 
Stout,  Dr.  :   Manual  of  Psychology.     (Univ.  Tutorial 

Press,  85.  6d.) 

w 
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James,  Prof.  W.  :   The  Will  to  Believe.     (Longmans,     __ 

7s.  6d.) 
Bowne,  Dr.  B.  P.  :  Personalism.     (Constable,  6s.  net.) 
Green,  Prof.  T.  H. :  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.     (Oxford 

University  Press,  6s.  net.) 

2.    Theism 

Momerie,  Dr.  :    Belief  in  God.     (Allenson,  6d.) 

Row,  C.  A. :   Christian  Theism.     (Hodder  &  Stough-    — 

ton,  55.) 
FUnt,  Dr.  R.  :   Theism.     (Blackwood,  7^.  6d.) 
Ballard,  Dr.  F.  :  The  Miracles  of  Unbehef .     (T.  &  T. 

Clark,  25.   6d.  net.) 
Ballard,  Dr.  F.  :  Haeckel's  Monism  False.     (Kelly, 

55.  net.) 
Ballard,  Dr.  F. :  Theomonism  True.     (Kelly,  55.  net.)     - 
Ballard,    Dr.    F. :    The   True  God.     (Kelly,  25.  6d. 

net.) 
Clarke,   W.   N.  ■:     The   Christian  Doctrine   of  God. 

(T.  &  T.  Clark,  IO5.  6^.) 
Orr,  Dr.  J.  :    The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the       - 

World.     (Elliott,  Edinburgh,  75.  6d.) 
Fisher,  C.  P.  :    Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian 

Belief.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  IO5.  6d.) 
Harris,  Charles  :    Pro  Fide.     (Murray,  IO5.  6d.  net.) 
Caird,  Principal :   Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity 

(vol.  i.).     (Maclehose,  2  vols.,  95.  net.) 
Walker,  W.  L.  :    Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual 

Monism.    (T.  &  T.  Qark,  95.) 
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Romanes,  Prof.  :  Thoughts  on  Religion.  (Long- 
mans, Qd.  net.) 

Gwatkin,  Dr.  H.  M.  :  The  Knowledge  of  God, 
(T.  &  T.  Clark,  2  vols.  12s.  net.) 

Warschauer,  Dr.  J. :  Problems  of  Immanence.  (J. 
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are  from  the  pen  of  a  noted  American  philosopher. 
D'Arcy's  Short  Story  of  Ethics  (Macmillan,  5s.  net.)  is  a 
favourite  elementary  work.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies 
is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  work  of  a  great  thinker. 
Another  notable  contribution  to  Ethics  is  Leslie 
Stephen's  ^Science  of  Ethics.  (Smith  Elder,  7s.  6d.  net.) 
The  student  must,  of  course,  acquaint  himself  with 
the  ethics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  if  possible  at  first 
hand.  Bosanquet's  companion  to  Plato's  Republic 
and  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  will, 
however,  help.  Kant,  too,  must  be  studied  directly, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  add  to  the  reading  of  Mill's 
Logic  his  Utilitarianism.  (Longman,  2s.  6c?.)  Both 
Mackenzie  and  Muirhead's  manuals  contain  bibho- 
graphies,  and  to  these  the  student  must  be  referred 
for  further  guidance.  One  study  of  a  partly  ethical 
partly  theological  character  that  is  worthy  of  name 
is  Professor  Lofthouse's  Ethics  and  Atonement. 
(Methuen,  5s.  net.)  In  aesthetics  the  book  men- 
tioned in  the  text  contains  a  good  bibhography. 

The  History  of  Philosophy 
Schwegler  :    History  of  Philosophy.     (Oliver  &  Boyd, 

Qs.) 
Erdmann  :    History  of  Philosophy.     (Sonnenschein, 

3  vols.,  42s.) 
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Alternative  histories  of  philosophy  are  Hoffding's, 
Windelband's,  and  Ueberweg's.  Alexander's  A 
Short  History  of  Philosophy  (Maclehose,  85.  6d.  net) 
may  be  substituted  for  Schwegler.  A  useful  selection 
from  the  chief  philosophies  has  been  compiled  by 
Eand.  Benn's  Greek  Philosophers  (Constable,  Is.) 
is  a  good  guide.  Though  not  a  history  of  philo- 
sophy, Eucken's  Problem  of  Human  Life  will  be 
found  a  stimulating  expression  of  Professor  Eucken's 
method  of  regarding  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Constable's  shilling  handbooks  on  Philosophies 
Ancient  and  Modern  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  General  Problems  of  Philosophy 

Wardell :  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy.      (Kelly,  3^.  6d. 

net.) 
Lotze  :  Logic.    (Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  10s.  6d.  net.) 
Lotze :  Metaphysic.   (Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  10s.  Qd. 

net.) 
Bradley  :   Appearance  and  Reahty.     (Sonnenschein, 

12s.  net.) 
McTaggart :    Hegel's  Dialectic.     (Camb.  Univ.  Press, 

8s.) 
Ward  :  NaturaUsm  and  Agnosticism.  (Black,  18s.  net.) 
In  addition  to  Kant,  to  whose  philosophy  Edward 
Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant 
(Maclehose,  2  vols.,  32s.)  is  a  standard  guide,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  Hegel  are  the 
masters  who  best  repay  study.  Blackwood's 
Philosophical    Classics    deal    with   the   last   three. 
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Veitch's  translation  of  Descartes'  Methods  (Black- 
wood, Qs.  6d.),  etc. ',  Pollock,  Martineau,  Joachim  or 
Wolf  on  Spinoza;  and  Mackintosh's  Hegel  and 
Hegelianism  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  35.)  may  also  be 
named. 

The  principal  '  Intellectiialist '  writers  of  to-day 
are  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Joachim,  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor, 
Dr.  McTaggart,  and  Professors  Ladd,  Royce,  and 
Howison.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  their  differ- 
ences are  more  than  their  agreement,  and  some  of 
them  handle  the  older  IntellectuaHsm  very  freely. 
The  best  known  pragmatists  are  Professor  James 
[Pragmatism  (Longmans,  4s.  Qd.  net),  The  Meaning 
of  Truth  (Longmans,  4s.  (Sd.  net),  A  Pluralistic  Uni- 
verse (Longmans,  5s.  Q>d.  net)],  Dr.  Schiller  [Human- 
ism and  Studies  in  Humanism)  (Macmillan,  8s.  6d. 
and  10s.  net),  and  '  The  Chicago  School '  (Dewey's 
Studies  in  Logical  Theory).  W.  S.  Sonnenschein  has 
compiled  a  bibhography  of  Philosophy  (and  also  of 
Theology)  in  his  Best  Books  and  Readers^  Guide. 
These  may  be  obtained,  separately.  They  deal  with 
the  literature  of  their  subjects  up  to  1895. 

Religious  Philosophy 
(a)  History  of  Religion. 
Tylor  :   Primitive  Culture.     (Murray,  2  vols.,  21s.) 
Frazer  :    Golden  Bough. 
Jevons :     Introduction    to    History    of    Religion. 

(Methuen,  10s.  Qd.) 
Geden :    Studies  in  Comparative  Rehgion.     (Kelly, 
2s.  M.) 
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Geden  :  Eastern  Religions.  (Kelly,  35.  Qd.) 
Bishop  :  The  World's  Altar-Stairs.  (Kelly,  Ss.  Qd. 
net.) 
Crawley's  The  Idea  of  the  Soul  (Black,  6s.  net)  is 
a  recent  essay  powerfully  combating  the  usual 
animistic  theory.  Farnell's  The  Evolution  of  Reli- 
gion (WilHams  &  Norgate,  5s.)  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  to  the  student.  The  researches  of  Wes- 
termarck  will  prove  of  much  value,  especially  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas.  (Macmillan, 
2  vols.,  28s.)  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of  the 
Semites  (Black,  6s.  net)  should  be  added.  There 
are  many  excellent  first-hand  studies  of  primitive 
peoples.  Jarrow's  Study  of  Religion  and  Burnouf's 
Science  of  Religion  also  suggest  themselves,  and 
the  translated  works  of  Tiele  will  prove  very  useful. 

(b)  Theism. 
Caldecott :     Philosophy     of     Rehgion.     (Methuen, 

10s.  U.) 
Caldecott  &  Mackintosh  :  Selections  from  the  Litera- 
ture of  Theism.     (T.  &  T.  Clark,  7s.  6^^.  net.) 
Frazer  :  Philosophy  of  Theism.     (Blackwood,  6s.  6(i. 

net.) 
Martineau :  Study  of  Rehgion.  (Clarendon  Press, 
2  vols.,  15s.) 
A  considerable  understanding  of  theistic  problems 
will  be  gained  by  the  general  study  of  Rehgious  Philo- 
sophy. After  a  general  introduction  to  Theism,  the 
student  will  be  best  advised  to  go  straight  to  the  chief 
theistic  thinkers.     Alternative  text- books  suggested 
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are  Fisher,  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief, 

and  Bowne's  Theism. 

(c)  Development  and  Gerieral  Principles. 

Adam  :   The  Rehgious  Teachers  of  Greece.     (T.  &  T. 
Clark,  IO5.  Qd.  net.) 

Caird  :    Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophers.    (Maclehose,    2    vols.,    14s.    net.) 

Punjer :    History   of   the    Christian  Philosophy    of 
Religion.     (T.  &  T.  Clark,  16s.) 

Waterhouse  :   Modern  Theories  of  Rehgion.     (Kelly, 
55.  net.) 

Caird  :    Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Rehgion. 
(Maclehose,  4s.  6cZ.  net.) 

Caird  :  Evolution  of  Rehgion.     (Maclehose,  12s.  net.) 

Inge :     Personal   Ideahsm   and   Mysticism.     (Long- 
mans, 3s.  Gd.  net. 

Rashdall :    Philosophy  and  Rehgion.     (Duckworth, 
2s.  Qd.  net.) 

Rashdall :  Personal  Ideahsm.     (Macmillan,  10s.  net.) 

Pringle-Pattison :     Man's    Place    in    the    Cosmos. 
(Blackwood,  6s.  net.) 

Pringle-Pattison :     Hegehanism    and     Personahty. 
(Blackwood,  5s.) 

Jevons  :    Rehgion  in  Evolution.     (Methuen,  3s.  6d.) 

James  :    Varieties  of  Rehgious  Experience.      (Long- 
mans, 12s.  net.) 

James  :    The  Will  to  Beheve.     (Longmans,  7s.  Qd.) 

Starbuck  :  The  Psychology  of  Rehgion.     (Scott,  6s.) 

Auguste    Sabatier :     Outhnes    of    a    Philosophy    of 
Religion.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  7s.  6d.) 
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Auguste  Sabatier  :    The  Religions  of  Authority,  &c . 

(Williams  &  Norgate,  10s.  6d.) 
Boyce  Gibson  :  Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy  of  Life. 
(Black,  35.  6d.  net.) 
Additional  books  on  the  historical  side  are  Tulloch, 
Modern  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and 
Adams  Brown,  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (T.  &  T. 
Clark,  6s.  net) — the  latter  has  a  good  bibUography. 
A  recent  statement  of  religious  philosophy  from  the 
standpoint  of  speculative  Idealism  is  Watson's 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion  (Maclehose,  85.  6d.). 
McTaggart's  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion  is  critical  and 
acute.  Mr.  Galloway  is  a  thoughtful  writer,  and  his 
Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Principles 
of  Religious  Development  (Macmillan,  IO5.  net)  will 
be  found  suggestive.  Ladd's  Philosophy  of  Religion 
is  a  large  work.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief 
(Longmans,  6s.  net)  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
student  of  the  subject.  It  throws  a  suggestive  light 
upon  the  more  pronounced  development  of  anti- 
intellectuahsm  that  has  arisen  since  it  was  written. 
A  translation  of  Bergson's  Time  and  Free  Will 
(Sonnenschein,  10s.  6d.  net)  is  now  pubhshed,  and  it 
provides  a  notable  addition  to  this  standpoint. 
Those  who  wish  further  acquaintance  with  mys- 
tical Theology  and  Philosophy  can  gain  it  from 
Inge's  Faith  and  its  Psychology  (Duckworth,  2s.  6d.), 
English  Mystics,  Christian  Mystics,  and  Hugel's 
Mystical  Element  in  Religion.  Another  writer 
who    leans    towards   Mysticism  is  Dr.  Illingworth, 
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whose  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  specific  mention. 
Further  light  upon  the  PersonaUst  position  will  be 
gained  from  Dr.  Rashdall's  Tlieory  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  his  essay  in  Contentio  Veritatis.  Compare  also 
Bowne's  Personalism  (Constable,  65.  net).  The  works 
of  Professor  Eucken  at  present  translated  are  Lije 
of  the  Spirit  (WilUams  &  Norgate,  5s.),  The 
Meaning  and  Value  of  Life  (Black,  3s.  (Sd.  net),  Christi- 
anity and  the  New  Idealism  (Harper,  2s.  6c?.  net). 
The  Problem  of  Human  Life  (Unwin,  12s.  M.). 
With  these  may  be  compared  John  Smyth's 
Truth  and  Reality  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  4s.)  and  Gibson's 
God  with  Us  (Black,  3s.  Gd.  net). 

Amongst  recently  pubhshed  works,  Boutroux's 
Science  and  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 
(Duckworth,  8s.  net),  and  Pratt's  The  Psycliology 
of  Religious  Belief  (Macmillan,  Qs.  Qtd.  net)  merit 
the  attention  of  students  of  rehgious  philosophy. 
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Sociology 

J.  G.  Dealy  :  Sociology.     (Harrap,  1910,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

J.  G.  Dealy  &  Lester  F.  Ward  :  Text  Book  of  Socio- 
logy.    (Macmillan,  1906,  65.  net.) 

F.  H.  Giddings  :  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  (Mac- 
millan, 1896.) 

Herbert  Spencer  :  The  Study  of  Sociology.  (Kegan 
Paul,  1872,  55.) 

The  Sociological  Review.  (Sherratt  &  Hughes, 
Winchester.) 

The  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.) 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  '(Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Social  Psychology 

W.  McDougall :  Social  Psychology.  (Methuen,  1908, 
5s.) 

E.  A.  Ross  :  Social  Psychology.  (Macmillan,  1908, 
6s.  6d.  net.) 

Graham  Wallas  :  Human  Nature  in  PoUtics.  (Con- 
stable, 1908,  6s.) 

B.  Bosanquet :  Psychology  and  the  Moral  Self. 
(Macmillan,  1897,  3s.  Gd.). 

881 
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Gustave  Le  Bon  :  The  Crowd.  (Fisher  Unwin,  1896, 
Is.  net.) 

Social  Philosophy 

L.  T.  Hobhouse  :  Democracy  and  Reaction.  (Fisher 
Unwin,  I5.  net.) 

Henry  Jones :  The  Working  Faith  of  a  Social 
Reformer.     (Macmillan,  1910,  7^.  6d.  net.) 

J.  S.  Mackenzie  :  An  Introduction  to  Social  Philo- 
sophy.    (Maclehose,  1890,  12s.  6d.) 

Edward  Caird  :  The  Social  Philosophy  and  ReUgion 
of  Comte.     (Maclehose,  55.) 

Social  Teaching  of  Scripture 

Ed.  S.  E.  Keeble  :  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible. 

(Kelly,  1909,  2s.  net.) 
G.  Adam  Smith  :    The  Book  of  Isaiah.     (Hodder  & 

Stoughton,  1890,  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.  each.) 
G.  Adam  Smith  ;  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets. 

(Hodder   &   Stoughton;    9th   edition,    1902,   2 

vols.,  75.  6d.  each.) 
Shailer  Mathews :    The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(Macmillan,  1897,  Gs.) 
Orello  0.  Cone :    Rich   and  Poor  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    (Black,  1902,  6s.) 
D.  S.  Cairns :    Christianity  and  the  Modern  World 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1906,  3s.  6d.) 

Social  Ethics 
Henry  Sidgwick :    History    of    Ethics.     (Macmillan, 
1886,  65.) 
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T.  H.  Greene    Prolegomena  to  Ethics.     (Clarendon 

Press,  1884,  12s.  6d.) 
Jane  Addams  :  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.   (Mac- 

millan,  1906,  55.) 
International   Journal   of   Ethics.     (Swan    Sonnen- 

schein.     Quarterly,  2s.  6d.) 

Social  Pkinciples  of  Christianity 

Rauschenbusch :  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis. 
(Macmillan,  1907,  6s.  Qd.  net.) 

Peabody :  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question. 
(Macmillan,  1902,  6s.,  and  6d.) 

Chad  wick :  Social  Relationships  in  the  Light  of 
Christianity.     (Longmans,  1910,  6s.) 

Westcott :  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.  (Mac- 
millan, 1887,  6s.) 

Washington  Gladden :  Tools  and  the  Man.  (J. 
Clarke,  1893,  3s.  6d.) 

Herron :  The  Christian  Society.  (J.  Clarke,  1894, 
3s.  Qd.) 

Social  History  of  Christianity 
Eds.  Paton,  Bunting,  &  Garvie  :   Christ  and  CiviUza- 

tion.     (National    Free    Church    Council,    1910, 

10s.  6d.  net.) 
Schmidt :     Social    Results   of    Early    Christianity. 

(New  edition,  Pitman,  1910,  3s.  6d.) 
Dill :  Roman   Society  in  the    Last  Century  of  the 

Roman  Empire.     (1905,  15s.  net.) 
Bigg  :  The  Church's  Task  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

(1905,  5s.  net.) 
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T.  R.  Glover :    Conflict  of   Religions   in   the  Early 

Roman  Empire,     (1909,  7s.  6d.  net.) 
Dobschiitz :   Life  in  the  Primitive  Church.      (1904, 

105.  6d.) 
Lecky :     European    Morals.     (Longmans,    2    vols., 

1869,  10s.  net.) 
Loring   Brace :    Gesta  Christi.     (3rd   edition,  1885, 

7s.  Gd.) 

History  of  Society 
Clodd  :  Story  of  Primitive  Man.     (Newnes,  1895,  Is.) 
Gomme  :   The  Village  Community.     (W.  Scott,  1890, 

3s.  6d.) 
Maine  :   Ancient  Law.     (Murray,  new  edition  1905, 

2s.  6d.  net.) 
FyfEe  :   History  of  Greece.     (Macmillan,  1876,  Is.) 
Oman :    Elementary   History   of   Greece.     (Riving- 

tons,  1901,  2s.) 
Creighton :     History   of   Rome.     (Macmillan,    1876, 

Is.) 
Myres  :    History  of  Rome.     (Rivingtons,  1902,   5s.) 

Industrial  History  of  England 

Meredith  :  Outhnes  of  Economic  History  of  England. 
(Pitman,  1908,  3s.  Gd.) 

Gibbins  :  The  Industrial  History  of  England.  (Meth- 
uen,  1892,  2s.  6d.) 

Cunningham  &  McArthur  :  Outlines  of  Enghsh  In- 
dustrial History.  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1905,  4:s.) 

Toynbee  :    The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th 
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Century  in  England.     (Longmans,  new  edition, 

1910,  25.  6d.  net.) 
Warner  :   Landmarks  of  English  Industrial  History. 

(5s.  9d.) 
Cheyney  :  Lidustrial  and  Social  History  of  England. 

{6s.) 

Political  Economy 

Ingram :    History   of   Political    Economy.     (Black, 
1878,  6s.) 

Ashley :     English   Economic   History   and   Theory. 
(Longmans,  2  vols.,  1892,  5s.  and  10s.  Qd.) 

Price  :    History  of  Pohtical  Economy  in   England. 
(Methuen,  1890,  2s.  Gd.) 

Cannan  :  Elementary  Economics.     (Clarendon  Press, 
1900,  Is.) 

Jevons  :   Primer  of  Pohtical  Economy.     (Macmillan, 
1881,  Is.) 

Marshall :  Economics  of  Industry.     (Macmillan,  3rd 
edition,  1905,  3s.  Gd.) 

Marshall :    Principles    of    Economics.     (Macmillan, 
1890,  14s.) 

Gide  :   Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy.     (Macmil- 
lan, 7s.  Qd.) 

Devas  :  Political  Economy.     (Longmans,   2nd    edi- 
tion, 1901,  7s.  6d.) 

Wicksteed  :  The  Common  Sense  of  Pohtical  Economy. 
(Macmillan,  1910,  14s.) 

Ruskin :     Unto    This    Last.     (Allen,    new    edition, 
1906,  Is.  net.) 
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Ruskin  :  A  Joy  for  Ever.     (Allen,  new  edition,  1906, 

Is.  net.) 
Ruskin :     Munera    Pulveris.    (AUen,    new    edition. 

1906,  Is.  net.) 
Hol(son  :   John  Ruskin  :   Social  Reformer.     (Nisbet, 

new  edition,  1907,  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Cossa  :  Guide  to  Political  Economy.     (Trans.  1893.) 
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Kirkup  :  History  of  Socialism.     (Black,  3rd  edition, 

1906,  7s.  6c;.) 
Rae  :   Contemporary  Socialism.     (Sonnenschein,  2nd 

edition,  1891,  10s.  6d.) 
Karl  Marx  :  Capital.     (Sonnenschein,  2  vols.  10s.  6d. 

each.) 
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(Dent,  1909,  3s.  6d.) 
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no  book  could  lift  the  Bible  more  unmistakably  into  the  place  of 
unique  knowledge  and  comfort.' — Expository  Tunes. 

Is   Christianity  True  ? 

Lectures  by  various  authors  delivered  in  Manchester. 
Large  Crown  8vo.     Cloth  Gilt.     2s.  6d. 

What   is  Christianity  ? 

Lectures  by  various  authors  delivered  in  'Manchester- 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  i,  Christian  Doctrine.  Vol.  2, 
Christian   Life. 

Large  Crown  8vo.     Cloth  GUt.     2s.  6d.  each. 
'  What  strikes  a  reader  of  these  lectures  is  their  high  thinking 
and  mastery  of  the  subject.     They  are  all  learned,  yet  they  are  all 
lucid  and  practical.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

Guilty !     A    Tribute    to     the    Bottom 

Man,   and     a    Plain   Reply  to    Mr.    R.   Blatch^ 
ford's  'Not  Guilty.* 

By  FRANK  BALLARD,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Sixteenth  Thousand.     Paper,  6d.  net.     Cloth,  is.  net, 
'  For  a  plain  and  reasonable  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Blatchford's  theories 
we  confidently  recommend  this  little  book.' — Christian  Common- 
wealth. 

Popular  *  Determinism.* 

^  .    By  FRANK  BALLARD,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Crown  8vo.     Papef  Covers.     6d.  net. 
'  Packed  with  matter  for  which  all  preachers  and  teachers  will 
be  profoundly  grateful.     Honest  doubters  and  seekers  after  truth 
will  give  it  an  equally  warm  welcome.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Bible  in    Modern  Light. 

By  FRANK  BALLARD,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Crown  8vo.     Paper.     6d.  net. 
'  '  Nearly  200  questions  bearing  upon  difficult  passages  of  Scripture 
are  dealt  with.     Dr.  Ballard's  brief  and  pointed  explanations  and 
suggestions  are  well  worth  studying.' — Manchester  Courier. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Nature  through  the   Microscope. 

By  WM.  SPIERS,  M.A.,  F.R.M.S. 

Demy   8vo,    cloth  gilt,   with    lo  Coloured  Plates   by 
Edith    M.    Spiers,    and    about    300    Photographs    and 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ham- 
mond,  F.R.M.S.     75.  6d.  net. 
'  A  storehouse  of  delights  and  surprises  for  readers.  .  .  .  An 
exposition  addressed  to  general  readers,  and  yet  as  well  systematized 
as  a  special  scientific  text-book.' — Scotsman. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  8  Coloured  and  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Price  5s.  net  each. 

The   Earth    and   Its  Story. 

By  A.  R.  DWERRYHOUSE,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

With    5    Coloured  Plates   and    many  Illustrations   in 
black  and  white. 

The   Heavens   and  their   Story. 

By  ANNIE  and  E.  WALTER  MAUNDER,  F.R.A.S. 

'  One  of  the  best  popular  presentations  of  present-day  astro- 
nomical knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared.' — Guardian. 

The  Flowers   and  their  Story. 

By  HILDERIC  FRIEND. 

'  Mr.  Friend  makes  the  ways  of  botany  pleasant  by  eschewing 
hard  words  and  dwelling  on  the  real  fascination  of  plants  and  their 
history.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  STUDY  QF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 

The  Citizen  of  To=morrow :  A  Hand= 

book    on   Social    Questions.' 

Edited  by  SAMUEL  E.   KEEBLE. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     328  pages.     2S.  net. 

'  The  whole  book  has  been  written  from  the  citizen's  standpoint. 
Its  tone  is  one  of  healthy  inquiring  optimism,  and  there  is  no  Ccint 
or  twaddle  in  it.' — Standard. 

National   Health   Manuals. 

Edited  by  T.  N.  KELYNACK,  M.D.  ,  Medical  Adviser 
to  the  National  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage ; 
Physician  to  the  Infants'  Hospital ;  Editor  of  '  The 
Child,'   etc. 

Cloth  Limp",  15.  net.     Cloth  Boards,  is.  6d.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.— INFANCY.     Vol.  2.-CHiLDH00D. 

Containing  contributions  by  twelve  medical  experts. 

'  A  most  instructive  synopsis  from  every  point  of  view.' — Hospital. 
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THE   STUDY   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Modern  Theories  of  Religion. 

By  ERIC  S.  WATERHOUSE,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Gilt.  5s.  net. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  history  of  modern  religious  philo- 
sophy. The  second  part  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  philosophy  based  on  religious  experience,  following  the 
lines  that  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  James  and  others  have 
made  so  well  known. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chris= 

tian  Ethics. 

By  A.  E.  BALCH,  M.A. 

Small  Cro\vn  8vo.     Cloth  Gilt.     25.  6d. 

'  A  short  and  earnest  statement  of  the  claims  of  Christian  ethics.' 
— Guardian, 

First   Lessons  in   Philosophy. 

By  R.  J.  WARDELL. 

Large  Crown  8vo.     Cloth  Gilt.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Conveys  information  and  guidance  on  such  subjects  as  the  nature 
and  aim  of  philosophy,  and  describes  the  various  phases  and  rela- 
tions of  the  thought  which  in  our  day  forms  the  backgroimd  of 
theology,  ethics,  general  literature,  and  science. 

Studies  in  Eastern   Religions. 

By  A.  S.  GEDEN,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Second  Thousand.     Small  Crown  Svo.     Cloth  Gilt.     3s.  6i. 

'  We  bespeak  the  attention  of  all  students  of  religious  thought 
to  this  able  and  well- arranged  work.' — Spectator. 

The  World's  Altar=Stairs  :    Introduce 

tory  Studies   in   the    Religions  of  the  World. 

By  A.  STANLEY  BISHOP. 

With  a  Foreword  by  Prof.  J.  Hope  Moulton,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  D.C.L. 

Large  Crown  Svo.     Cloth  Gilt.     3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  presents  in  bold  outline  the  chief  features  of  the  great 
religious  systems  of  the  world.  An  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the 
various  beliefs  by  ties  of  race,  and  to  indicate  what  were,  possibly, 
the  lines  along  which  each  form  of  belief  developed. 
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